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CREATmG  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 
OF  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:40  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Simon. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  waiting  for  Senator  Boren,  but  he  has  been  delayed  ap- 
parently, so  we  will  commence  the  hearing.  I  will  give  a  few  words 
as  an  opening  statement,  and  then  we  will  proceed  with  our  hear- 
ing. 

We  heard  the  President  the  other  evening  talk  about  welfare  re- 
form and  also  about  crime.  You  cannot  talk  about  welfare  reform 
in  a  significant  way  without  talking  about  jobs.  That  is  a  simple 
reality. 

I  would  add  that  you  cannot  really  talk  about  the  crime  problem 
without  talking  about  jobs.  You  show  me  an  area  with  high  unem- 
ployment, and  I  will  show  you  an  area  with  high  crime. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  anti-crime  thing  we  do  when  we 
build  more  prisons  today  is  the  jobs  that  we  create  in  building  the 
prisons.  If  putting  people  in  prison  stopped  crime,  we  would  nave 
the  cleanest  society  in  the  world.  We  have  510  people  per  100,000 
in  our  prisons.  South  Africa  is  second  behind  us,  at  311;  Canada 
is  third,  at  109.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  there  are 
people  who  have  been  violent  who  should  not  be  put  away,  but  we 
have  been  looking  at  simplistic  answers  too  often. 

As  far  as  job,  we  want  jobs  in  the  private  sector  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. But  that  is  not  always  possible,  and  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that.  We  are  going  to  end  up  paying  people  either  for  being 
productive  or  nonproductive,  and  we  have  made  the  wrong  choice. 
We  have  too  often  paid  people  for  being  nonproductive. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  public  sector  jobs  as  a  last  resort 
that  can  pay  off.  Mayor  White,  you  are  too  young  to  remember  the 
WPA,  but  a  65-year-old  chair  of  this  subcommittee  can  remember 
the  WPA.  What  we  did  was  we  took  the  liability  of  unemployment 
and  turned  it  into  a  national  asset. 

What  the  WPA  did  was  give  people  jobs,  4  days  a  week,  on 
projects — not  like  CETA,  where  you  were  assigned  to  a  city  office 
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or  someplace — ^but  on  projects.  The  fifth  day,  you  had  to  be  out,  try- 
ing to  find  a  job  in  the  private  sector.  Four  days  a  week,  at  the 
minimum  wage,  is  not  a  lot  of  money.  That  amounts  to  $535  a 
month.  But  the  average  family  on  welfare  in  Illinois  gets  $367  a 
month.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  Ohio  or  Connecticut,  but  I  as- 
sume not  too  far  from  that.  So  $535  would  be  of  some  help. 

Plus  right  now — and  the  President  referred  to  this  in  his  speech 
the  other  night — we  penalize  families  for  staying  together.  Five 
hundred  thirty -five  dollars  a  month,  if  you  had  two  adults  in  a  fam- 
ily working,  would  be  $1,070  a  month.  That  is  not  living  in  para- 
dise, but  it  would  be  an  appreciable  improvement  for  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, and  it  encourages  family  cohesion  rather  than  discourages  fam- 
ily cohesion.  And  part  of  the  bill  that  I  introduced  first  when  I  was 
in  the  House  with  former  Congressman  Gus  Hawkins — and  Sen- 
ator Boren  has  a  similar  bill  here — ^part  of  that  is  to  screen  people 
as  they  come  in.  If  they  cannot  read  and  write,  we  get  them  into 
a  program.  If  they  have  no  marketable  skill,  we  get  them  to  a  place 
where  they  can  learn  that  marketable  skill. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  going  to  cost  money,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  invest.  It 
is  going  to  cost  more  money  just  to  continue  the  process  that  we 
are  in  right  now. 

I  would  add — ^this  is  not  the  subject  of  this  hearing — ^that  I  also 
believe  we  need  some  kind  of  standby  public  works  authority  for 
the  President  at  the  prevtiiling  wage,  not  the  kind  of  jobs  that  I  am 
talking  about  here  or  that  Senator  Boren  will  be  talking  about  in 
just  a  moment  or  two.  But  the  criticism  has  been  made  that  when 
you  have  a  recession.  Congress  moves  too  slowly.  I  think  that  is  a 
justified  criticism. 

I  would  favor,  in  addition  the  program  that  Senator  Boren  and 
I  have  proposed,  some  kind  of  special  fund  that  would  be  set  up 
where  the  President  could,  on  very  short  notice,  when  unemploy- 
ment in  an  area  exceeds  "x"  percent,  whatever  it  is,  the  President 
could  authorize  money  to  be  spent  for  roads  or  mass  transit  or  sew- 
ers, to  create  jobs  in  that  area. 

The  big  division  in  our  society  today  is  not  between  black  and 
white,  not  between  Hispanic  and  Anglo;  it  is  between  people  who 
have  hope  and  people  who  have  given  up.  We  have  too  many  people 
who  have  given  up,  and  we  have  to  give  them  the  spark  of  hope. 

Two  things  can  give  people  the  spark  of  hope.  One  is  to  see  ei- 
ther themselves  or  their  children  move  ahead  educationally,  and 
the  other  is  a  job,  to  feel  like  you  are  being  productive  and  contrib- 
uting something.  And  we  can  do  that.  We  can  enrich  our  Nation. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  you,  wherever  you  live,  you  know  of  projects 
that  were  WPA  projects  or  CCC  projects  that  in  some  way  enriched 
your  area. 

When  I  was  about  10  or  11  or  12,  I  read  "Black  Boy"  by  Richard 
Wright,  which  was  not  as  famous  as  his  book,  "Native  Son,"  but  it 
just  hit  me  at  the  right  time,  and  I  remember  being  deeply  moved 
by  it.  It  was  not  until  years  later  that  I  learned  that  Richard 
Wright  learned  to  become  a  writer  as  part  of  a  WPA  project.  How 
he  enriched  my  life  and  how  WPA  indirectly  enriched  my  life. 


Anyway,  we  can  do  better.  The  administration  is  now  looking  at 
welfare  reform,  and  ConCTess  is.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  jobs 
component  of  welfare  reform. 

Senator  Boren,  before  you  came  in,  I  also  mentioned  that  if  you 
are  talking  about  a  serious  look  at  crime,  you  have  to  talk  about 
jobs.  I  read  a  very  interesting  op  ed  piece  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
by  a  Catholic  priest  who  is  a  chaplain  at  a  prison  in  California.  He 
teaches  a  class  of  40  criminals.  He  asked  them  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  about  crime,  and  it  was  very  interesting.  Their  answers— 
and  these  are  experts  on  crime — their  answers  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  crime  bill  we  passed  the  other  day.  The  number  one  an- 
swer was:  Jobs.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

The  recent  focus  on  welfare  reform  has  brought  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  job  creation.  That  makes  sense.  Most  welfare  recipients  want 
to  work,  and  we  should  help  them  to  be  productive  rather  than 
simply  giving  them  a  benefit  check. 

But  the  issue — the  need  for  job  creation — is  broader  than  that. 
The  great  division  in  our  society  is  not  between  black  and  white, 
young  and  old,  or  Hispanic  and  Anglo.  It  is  between  people  who 
have  hope,  and  people  who  have  given  up.  And  when  people  give 
up,  they  aren't  just  unproductive.  Their  despair  contributes  to  the 
decline  of  whole  communities,  and  to  problems  such  as  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  give  people  hope.  One  is  if  they 
or  their  children  move  forward  in  their  education,  whether  it  is 
basic  literacy  or  college.  The  second  way  is  for  them  to  get  a  job. 
We  need  to  provide  hope,  by  creating  jobs  for  people  on  welfare. 

But  we  must  also  provide  jobs  for  others  who  need  hope.  The  un- 
employment rate  has  dropped,  but  still,  nearly  eight  million  people 
are  seeking  jobs— and  this  doesn't  count  the  millions  who  have 
stopped  looking.  For  some  reason,  as  a  Nation  we  are  now  willing 
to  live  with  a  much  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than  would  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  past.  In  the  1990's,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  averaging  two  percentage  points  higher  than  in  the  1950's  and 
60's.  Much  of  this  is  an  increase  in  long-term  unemployment  (those 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  more  tnan  27  weeks).  In  addition, 
double-digit  unemployment  is  not  uncommon  in  manv  areas  of  the 
country.  Many  of  our  inner  cities,  a  number  of  rural  areas,  and  a 
number  of  Indian  reservations  have  been  decimated  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  are  millions  on  welfare,  on  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  just  on  the  streets,  there  are  huge 
needs  in  this  country  that  are  not  being  addressed.  Why  don't  we 
put  these  two  things  together?  That's  what  the  WPA  did.  Building 
bridges,  clearing  parks,  teaching  people  to  read,  involving  people  in 
the  arts  were  all  a  part  of  that  effort  that  enriched  this  Nation 
greatly,  while  it  helped  give  people  hope,  pride,  and  a  future.  While 
we  cannot  duplicate  the  WPA,  we  can  learn  from  it,  and  build  on 
it. 
I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  we  will  hear  today. 


Senator  Simon.  I  am  pleased  to  have  as  my  first  witness  my  col- 
league firom  Oklahoma.  Let  me  insert  at  the  record  at  this  point — 
and  I  confess  I  have  not  read  this  yet;  my  staff  just  called  this  to 
my  attention  this  morning — in  the  Yale  Law  and  Policy  Review,  an 
article  by  Senator  Boren,  "A  Modern  WPA:  A  Proposal  to  Empower 
our  People  and  Rebuild  our  Country."  Yale,  for  those  of  you  who 
had  not  heard,  is  a  small  school  up  in  the  New  England  area  that 
we  are  hearing  a  little  bit  about  lately. 

[The  article  referred  to  follows:] 

A  McJern  WPA: 

A  Proposal  to  Empower  Our  People  and 

Rebuild  Our  Country 

Senator  David  L.  Boren* 

The  current  welfare  system  defies  common  sense  and  good  judgment.  It 
manages  to  cheat  bot'.i  the  taxpayers  and  those  it  is  supposed  to  help. 
Taxpayers  resent  supporting  an  overly  expensive,  inefficient  ^slem  with  very 
few  tangible  benefils  in  return  for  what  they  pay.  At  the  same  time,  poor 
Americans,  wIjo  rely  on  the  welfare  system  for  support  and  hope,  are 
becoming  increasingly  alienated  from  mainstream  American  society.  Denied 
the  self-esteem  that  comes  from  performing  useful  work,  welfare  beneficiaries 
are  left  with  no  hope  and  little  motivation  to  achieve.  Many  commentators 
believe  tliat  idleness  encouraged  by  the  current  welfare  system  contributes  to 
increased  crime  rates,  family  disintegration,  higher  school  dropout  rates,  and 
many  other  serious  social  problems.' 

The  call  for  welfare  reform  comes  from  all  points  on  the  political  spectrum. 
Altliough  there  is  an  emerging  consensus  that  the  current  welfare  system 
fosters  dependency,  rather  than  self-sumciency,^  there  remains  disagreement 
about  the  proper  direction  for  reform.  Very  few  Americans  advocate  eliminat- 
ing welfare  entirely;  indeed,  a  recent  poll  revealed  that  93%  of  Americans 
oppose  such  a  radical  proposal.^  Some  reformers  have  advocated  changing  the 
benefit  structure  so  that  it  operates  in  a  "carrot-and  stick"  fashion.  Higher 
benefits  would  reward  positive  changes  in  recipient  behi-vior,  and  benefits 
would  decline  or  disappear  for  those  wlio  continue  to  exhibit  socially  undesir- 
able behavior  patterns."  Otlier  reformers,  believing  that  the  economic  and 
social  environment  is  the  primary  cause  of  dependency,  stress  increased  job 
Uaining  and  education  for  welfare  recipients.*  This  philosophy  underlies  the 

t  UnitedSlalcsSenator  from  Oklaliomu;  B.A..  Yale  Univcrsily,  1963;  M.A.,  Oxford  University,  1965; 
J.D.,  University  of  OHnliuma  Collcnc  of  L?vy,  1968.  , 

1.  Sr,e,  e.g..  C;rAj:ius  Mukuay,  Losii;g  Gkcnd  154-77  (1984);  M;ckry  Kaus.  Tiik  End  of 
EQUAUrr  103-20  (1992). 

'  2.   Ihe  Carrots  cuiJ  Stick  of  V/clfan  Reform.  Tun  IZconomist,  Mst.  13,  1993,  at  31. 

3.  David  Wliitman.  Welfare:  An  Ager.dafor  Chouse  U.S.  News  &  Wor.LD  Rep..  Oct.  5,  1992,  at 
38  (citing  M?.y  1992  jjoll  by  Yankclovich  Clar.'-.y  Sliulman  for  Tii/ic  and  CNN). 

4.  Many  slate  govcifiincnts  liavc  adoplcrf  lliis  pliilosopliy,  linking  btnefll  levels  to  changes  in  beliavjors 
affccline  work,  education,  nianiage,  rliitdlcarin.".,  and  hc^I'h  cure.  P.nnI  Taylor,  Wd/on  Rafoi mers  Seek 
to  Modify  Dudncts  and  Dchaviur.  WaS!1.  Posr,  Ucc.  16,  1991,  at  A  I;  Paul  Taylor,  DtJ»a//Vi5  the  Lesson 
ofL^ar.irare.-Docs  C-lfliig  Wel^aiv  Rc.Utce  Trwv.cy.  \VA"M.  Po-,T,  Feb.  19.  I9.»2,  at  AH  (desciibing  Ihe 
cffcctivc'icss  of  tlic  Wisconsin  1  <arnr.:rc  pioeram  linkiiife  bciieHt  levels  to  teenagers'  school  attendance). 

5.  See  DA.VIDL  P.  MOYtJillAM,  FAMILY  AND  NATION  16.^-66  (198V)  (di.sciiosing  th.i  research  of  the 
Manpower  Dcmonsiration  Rescarcl  •Corporation). 


A  Modern  WPA 

welfavc  loform  le^i  Iai.io!».  passc-1  in  1933,  wlilch  j-iclu.'ec?  fs  oi;«  of  ils  ceiili<:l 
provisions  the  Job  Oj-'poitujlties  pik!  B;«;;1c  Sk'^'s  (TOHS)  Tjairiing  Pmgrar.\,* 

Grsc?»i.'>liy,  a  bii.aitis.:n  8v.ar-;n'.3j  lias  cm  :.i\.  1  fii.-.t  bo'.li  of  thi;  above 
phnoso».'hic3  must  be  in'egtatocl  in  any  successful  reform  effort.  Many  of  iis 
in  Coi?£rcss  li.rc;  rccHicd  tliat  wc  must  craft  a  system  that  rctMures  aU 
Ameiicans  to  take.  poisoi>:il  responsibility  for  tlyc'v  decisions  and  encourage? 
tlv3m  to  take  actions  to  improve  their  lives.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
aL!uno\v!cclgc  t!  i  r^  alily  o'  tJie  .p.odcrn  innes  city  and  of  many  economical];/ 
depressed  rural  areas.'  These  areas  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of  real 
opportunity  for  employment  or  mcarJngful  advancement  toward  the  American 
dream.  Citizens  who  want  to  escape  the  tragic  cycle  of  dependency  and  to  care 
for  tliemselves  and  their  families  without  government  help  siirply  cannot  find 
a  way  to  do  so. 

The  current  welfare  crisis  presents  a  challenge  similar  to  the  one  that  tlie 
country  faced  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  During  the  Grsat  Depression,  we 
addressed  the  problems  of  imemployment,  poverty,  and  hopelessness  with  two 
straight-forward,  action-oriented  government  programs:  tlie  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  tlie  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Throughout  1992,  I  led 
the  eflbrt  in  Congress  to  establish  modern  versions  of  those  Nev/  Deal  era 
programs,  in  the  hope  of  transforming  tlie  current  v/elfaie  system.*  I  have 
continued  my  efforts  this  year,  mtrodncing  each  program  as  a  separate  bill  to 
provide  a  legislative  blueprint  for  tlie  reforms  sought  by  President  Clinton.' 
AUhovgh  he  has  presented  only  the  general  outline  of  his  welfare  reform 
program,  President  Clinton  has  proposed  that  welfare  recipients  be  limited  to 
two  years  of  cash  assistance,  education,  training,  and  child  caic;  tlicreafler, 
cash  assistance  would  cease,  and  people  would  be  required  to  work  ui 
community  service  projects  or  find  other  employment.'" 


6.  See  htflu  text  accompanying  noles  42-45  (discussing  the  JOBS  prosrarr.). 

7.  Ser.  Sandra  Danzinger  8t  Sheldon  Danzlger,  Child  Poverty  and  Public  Policy:  Toy^vni  a  Comprehen- 
sive Anil-Poverty  Agenda,  122  DAEDALUS  (1993)  (providing  an  assessment  of  the  lack  of  opportunities 
avatlablo  to  disadvantaEed  cliildrea). 

8.  I  introduced  tlie  Community  Works  Progress  Act  of  1992,  S.  2373,  102d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  with 
the  strong  suppcit  of  Senators  Paul  Sinioii,  Democrat  of  Illln  lis.  and  Harris  WofTord,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania.  138  CONO.  Rec.  S3961-67  (daily  ed.  Mar.  19,  1992).  In  addition,  several  other  Senators 
co-sponsored  an  amcndi'ieni  to  the  Department  of  Defen<;e  a'.'fhorlza;ijn  bill  to  establish  a  demoiistration 
program  for  the  new  Civilian  Con  mcnity  Cons.  138  CCNO.  Ri  :.  Sl38'5.:-57  (daily  e;l.  Ji^pt.  8,  19v^). 
The  parallel  bill  In  the  Hoiise  of  Rcprescnl.;itves,  H.R.  4591,  was  introduced  by  my  collc.igiie  from 
Oklahoma,  Glcmi  English,  and  co-sponsored  by  15  other  members  of  Congress.  133  Cono.  Rec.  H1993 
(daily  ed.  Mar.  26,  1992). 

9.  Community  Works  Progress  Act  of  1993,  S.239,  103d  Cong.,  Isl  Sess.,  was  introf^uced on  Jaiwary 
27  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  139  CONO.  Rec.  S810-13  (daily  cd. 
Jan.  29,  1993).  The  Civilian  Community  Corps  Act  of  1993,  S.233,  103d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  was  introduced 
on  the  s-'.-c  day  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  139  CoNO.  Rec.  S80S  (daily  cd.  Jan. 
27,  199 

10.  ...^  Bfll  CutrroN  &  Al  Qqw.,  Pitttino  People  Fiust:  How  We  Can  All  Chanob  Ameiuca 
165  (1992);  see  also  Bill  Clinton,  Address  to  the  National  Governors'  Association  (Feb.  2,  1993). 
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Given  Ihe  increased  support  in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  for 
welfaie  rcforni  emphasizing  self-sufficiency,  the  new  WPA  and  CCC  warrant 
serious  atten'ioM  and  consideration.  This  Article  briefly  traces  Uic  history  of 
the  Great  Depression  jobs  pro£;rams— programs  that  continue  to  resonate  v/itli 
all  Americans^  whether  tliey  are  members  of  the  genciation  that  participated 
in  that  part  of  history  or  are  members  of  tiie  generation  tlial  has  benf.ntted 
froKi  tlie  fruits  of  that  labor.  The  Article  nexf;  discusses  the  problems  facing 
our  inner  cities  and  our  welfare  system  that  have  prompted  the  cry  for  substan- 
tial and  sweeping  change.  Finally,  the  Article  outlines  my  proposals  that  have 
already  garnered  v/idesprcad  support  in  the  103d  Congress. 


I.  The  Works  Progress  ADMiNiSTRATtON  and  thp.  Civilian 

CONSHRVATION  COIU^S  OF  THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION 

Confronted  with  the  immense  human  misery  caused  by  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, I'lanklin  Dclniio  Roosevelt  decided  tliat  the  government's  role  was  to 
provide  a  way  for  Americans  to  v/ork  their  way  out  of  the  crisis.  lie  rejected 
proposals  to  establish  programs  giving  people  cash  assistance  only. 
"[CJontinued  dependence  upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegra- 
tion-fundamentally  destructive  to  the  national  fibre.  To  dole  out  relief  in  this 
way  is  to  adjuinister  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit,"  he  told 
Congress.  "Wo  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed  from 
destitution  but  also  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance  and  courage  and 
determination.""  Accordingly,  President  Roosevelt  formed  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  (WPA)  to  employ  out-of-work  Americans  and  tlie 
Civilian  Conservaiion  Corps  (CCC)  to  give  young  people  the  chance  to  work 
by  developing  tlie  country's  natural  resources.  The  WPA  was  administered  by 
Harry  Hopkins,  who  shared  Roosevelt's  distaste  for  handouts.  He  clearly 
expressed  his  philosophy: 

On  (lie  question  of  a  work  prognnn  ns  ngalnst  direct  relief,  it  is  my  conviction, 
and  one  of  the  sdongest  convictions  I  liold,  (hat  the  Federal  Govcrnracnt  should 
never  retian  to  a  direct  relief  program.  It  is  degrading  to  the  individual;  it  destroys 
morale  and  sclf-rc^pcct;  it  results  in  no  increase  in  the  wer^Mi  of  the  cominv  n:y; 
it  tends  to  dcslroy  tlic  ability  of  (!ic  individual  to  pei  form  usvfu!  work  in  llio  future 
and  it  tends  to  c'-aMish  n  permanent  body  of  dependents.  We  should  do  away  v/jlh 
direct  relief  for  tlic  unemployed  in  the  United  States.'^ 


11.  rranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Annual  Messr.gc  to  Congress  (Jar.  4,  1935),  In  4  THJi  PUUUC  PAPERS 
AND  AduRESSPS  OF  FRANKl.tN  F).  ROOSEVELT  19-70  (Samuel  I.  Roscnrian  cd.,  1938). 

12.  Jo.SCPniNH  C.  Brqwn,  Pl/lJUC  lU-.lWA  1929-1939  3-11  (1971)  (rjotiiig  Harry  Hopkins). 
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The  accomplishments  cf  the  V/PA  aie  imr»es-ive.  The  program  ernployrd 
8,5  million  people  over  the  course  of  ci^^lit  years,"  with  a  peak  involvement 
in  1938-1939  of  2.9  million  worker.'*  These  mimliers  mean  tliat  r^ch  ycai- 
the  WPA  eniployed  an  average  of  5%  of  all  workers  in  tfic  Aneiicaii 
economy,  and  by  the  time  the  WPA  was  phased  out,  the  projects  had  employed 
20%  of  the  work  force."  These  citizens  participated  in  a  vast  array  of 
aciivitics.  They  built  or  renovated  G51,000  miles  of  highways  and  roads, 
78,000  bridges,  125,000  buildings,  8000  parks,  and  12,800  playgrounds.'* 
Participants  taught  over  200,000  adults  to  read,"  served  over  600  million 
school  Irnches,  produced  more  than  100  million  garments  for  p>oor  Americans, 
and  organized  approximately  1500  day  care  centers  tliat  served  36,000  chil- 
dren." 

Ceitainly,  these  statistics  are  impressive,  but  they  do  not  reveal  the  Imnian 
dimension  of  the  bricks  and  moitar  assembled  by  these  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans. In  my  own  state  of  Oklahoma,  WPA  participants  restored  the  home  of 
the  great  Cherokee  leader  Sequoyah  and  helped  cxcavat'i  the  Spiro  MoundT, 
remains  of  a  pre-Columbian  Native  American  community.  These  projects 
meant  more  to  the  workers  than  just  a  job;  they  provided  an  opportunity  for 
liese  men  and  women  to  contribu;3  to  then-  society  and  to  their  cultural 
jeritage  at  a  time  when  many  felt  unneeded  and  alienated  from  the  rest  of 
Vmerica.  I  will  never  forget  talking  witli  an  elderly  gentleman  in  tlie  Pecan 
!owl  in  Okemah,  Oklahoma,  the  home  of  Woody  Guthrie.  He  came  up  to  me 
nd  said,  "Senator,  you  sec  that  stadium  wall  over  there?  I  built  that  myself. 
:  was  part  of  tlie  WPA.  Yo?i  know,  it's  not  out  of  line.  There's  not  a  crack 
I  it  to  this  good  day."  As  I  listened  I  thought  to  myself,  "That  man  feels  part 
f  tlie  community  because  of  the  job  he  was  given.  I  bet  he  has  never  even 
opped  a  candy  wrapper  in  that  stadium."" 


13.  Keith  L.  Grecnberg,  Work  Projects  Administration  1935-1943  13  (Dec.  11,  1990)  (unpubllst^ed 
nuscript,  on  file  with  author). 

14.  Donald  S.  Howard,  WPA:  'A  Giant  Rescue  Operation. '  WASH.  POST.  Jan.  7,  1975,  at  A14. 

15.  Id. 

16.  WPA:  It  Wasn't  All  Leqf-Rnking,  Newsweek,  Jan.  20.  1975,  at  57. 

17.  Grcenberg,  stipra  note  13,  at  14. 

18.  Howard,  siifra  note  14. 

19.  Sec  139  CONO.  Re-.  S805-6  (daily  ed.  Jan.  27,  1993).  I  hava  received  many  letters  from  a'Ound 

nation  recounting  verj  persor.al  stories  anJ  s.cccsscs  of  people  who  pnrticlpaled  in  the  WPA.  An 

cially  poignant  letter  was  written  by  a  \voman  whose  father  died  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  llie  Great 

ression.  She  writes:  "[J]ust  as  we  were  at  rock-bottom,  [my  mdherj  was  Introduced  to  the  WPA  and 

employed  as  a  kindergarten  teacher.  .  .  .  Her  talents  made  a  lastinc  contribution,  and  we  were  saved 

I  the  street.  I  repeat  this  personal  history  to  make  an  important  point.  Far  from  "make  work'  the  WPA 

vonderful  things  for  our  community.  Many  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  like  the  one  where  my 

er  taught  would  never  have  existed  except  for  the  WPA.  .  .  .  Women  who  didn't  have  as  much 

ition  or  training  were  assigned  to  a  'sewing  project'  which  repaired  and  sewed  clothing  for  families 

clief.  .  .  .  Writers  and  artists  v/crc  saved  from  starvation  to  produce  books  and  art  that  are  valued 

,  infraslTOClurc  was  repaired,  children  cared  for.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on."  Letter  from  Leila  C. 

;hton  to  Senators  David  L.  Borcn  and  Paul  Simon  (May  22,  1992)  (on  file  with  author). 
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Tl\e  CCC  provid;;d  youths  witli  sinular  oppoituniiies  to  learn  skilh  and 
make  l.nslirg  cotrril^utloiis  to  their  comir.unWy  and  tlic  nation.  The  CC;C  took 
three  nii!li(.n  young  people  and  put  tiicjn  to  work  on  the  land  and  wiili  oiir 
natural  resources  in  every  sU-.it;  and  Icnltory."  Americans  aged  18  to  25 
worked  in  tlie  nation's  forests,  parks,  wilderaeois,  and  national  mommients.  In 
the  space  of  nine  years,  the  CCC  developed  more  than  800  state  and  national 
parks,  4000  historical  structures,  60,000  buildings,  38,500  bridges,  and  97,000 
miles  of  roads. ^'  Farticlpants  planted  more  tlian  four  billion  trees,  stocked 
two  billion  fish,  stopped  erosion  on  more  Omn  200  million  acres  of  land,  and 
spent  four  million  days  fighting  fires  and  floods."  Perhaps  most  important 
to  me  as  an  Oklahoman,  the  corpsmembers  helped  restore  the  "dust  bowl"  to 
its  more  productive  role  as  the  nation's  bread  basket.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
would  have  taken  more  than  50  years  to  accomplish  all  this  in  tlie  absence  of 
the  CCC  program." 

The  CCC  was  characterized  in  part  by  its  emphasis  on  military  techniques. 
Military  discipline  was  a  way  of  life  in  tlie  CCC  camps  that  were  located  in 
barracks  or  tents.  Corpsmembers  wore  uniforms  and  boots  that  were  left  over 
from  World  War  I,  and  tliey  were  led  by  reserve  military  officers.'^  Although 
all  Americans  are  familiar  wiih  the  role  of  young  Americans  in  the  CCC,  many 
of  us  are  less  aware  that  over  225,000  veterans  of  World  War  I  also  served 
as  corpsmembers. '^ 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  Americans  who  participated  in  the 
Depression-era  CCC  vividly  describing  the  sense  of  pride  and  community  that 
the  CCC  cultivated  and  developed  within  them.  This  pride  has  survived  the 
passage  of  decades  and  is  revived  every  time  a  corpsmeniber  enjoys  a  day  in 
a  national  park  or  walks  past  a  building  or  a  park  that  he  or  she  helped  build. 
By  being  given  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  work,  young  people  avoided  tlie 
disillusionment  and  depression  sufFered  by  many  unemployed  persons  and 
instead  learned  skills  which  they  retained  throughout  their  lives.  One  man  from 
Watts,  Oklahoma,  writes: 

I  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  the  CCC  during  the  thirties  and  learned  a  gnod 
trade  along  with  doing  sonic  meaningful  work.  I  was  a  heavy  equipmeat  operator 
and  we  were  engaged  in  Soil  Conservation  Service  work.  I  made  a  career  out  of 
hriavy  coiistniction  and  made  a  good  living  also.'* 


20.  Marlon  Wilbur,  America's  Greatest  Conservation  Anny.  Cal.  Historian,  May  1990,  at  8. 

21.  Id. 

22.  Id. 

23.  Id. 

24.  Neal  R.  Pcirce,  For  the  Young,  Service  with  a  Smite.  Nat'l  J.,  July  4,  1992,  at  1590. 

25.  John  a.  Salmond.  Tnn  Civn.TAN  Conshrvation  Corps,  1933-42  35-37  (1967). 

26.  Letter  from  Jack  H.  Dagby  to  Senator  David  L.  Borcn  (Jan.  9.  1992)  (on  file  with  author). 
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Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  buikiiny  on  the  site  of  thd  old  WPA  biiilcUn^; 
in  Washington,  D.C.  confaitis  the  following  insciiption:  "Work  is  America's 
answer  to  the  need  of  idle  niillicMts.  Worl:,  not  cha.ity.  Peaceful  work,  not 
reuiiiienJ-ition  to  buil-l  machines  of  war.  Useful  public  work  to  benefit  \is  all." 


II.  Thk  CuRRr.NT  Crisi.s  of  Dependency  and  rovr-HTY 

Although  the  economic  cau«:es  of  poverty  in  the  1930s  are  not  identical  to 
the  contributing  factors  we  confi  ont  t(  Jay,  the  debime  >tal  effects  of  unc  mj.>loy- 
ment  and  dependency  on  American?  remain  unchanged.  Admittedly,  the 
impressive  legacy  of  tlie  WPA  and  the  CCC  was  not  costless.  During  the 
Depression  era,  this  country  made  an  eight-year  investment  of  $90  billion  (iti 
today's  dollars)  to  build  infrastructure,  to  revitalize  our  natural  resources,  and 
to  provide  opportunity,  hope,  digiiity,  and  self-sufRciency  for  millions  of 
unemployed  Americans.  Although  this  was  a  significant  commitment  of 
government  resources,  it  paJc^  in  comparison  to  the  tax  dollars  America  "Spends 
to  administer  its  welfare  system  today.  In  the  eight  years  between  1983  and 
1990,  tlie  United  States  government  s;  ''.nt  over  $900  billion  to  provide  all  types 
of  income-tested  benefits  to  economically  disadvantaged  Americans. ''  What 
does  the  country  really  have  to  show  for  this  immense  expenditure  of  taxpayer 
funds?  How  have  the  lives  of  the  recipients  been  improved? 

This  country's  decision  to  rely  heavily  on  the  federal  dole,  rather  than  job 
creation,  to  deal  v/ith  the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment  has  had  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Many  of  the  rioters  in  Los  Angeles  last  summer  acted 
cut  their  feeliiigs  of  hopelessness— feelings  shared  by  many  of  the  more  tiian 
15  million  other  inner-city  poor.''  Without  a  sense  of  purpose,  without  a 
feeling  that  they  have  staks  in  the  naf'on,  many  desperate  individurls  turn  to 
violence,  dnigs,  and  gang<;.  Our  expensive  welfare  system  has  managed  to 
produce  litrle  more  than  subsistence-level  payments  to  an  increasingly  alienated 
segment  of  American  society.  By  sim^;!y  handing  people  checks,  the  system 
has  robbed  them  of  any  inceniive  to  achieve  and  of  any  motivation  to  succeed. 
Litde  is  worse  for  a  person's  self-esteem  than  having  no  reason  to  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  and  no  useful  work  to  perform.  Moreover,  the  problem 
is  exacerbated  when  one  lives  in  a  culture  where  almost  everyone  else  fi  cc5 
the  same  desperate  situation. 

The  situation  is  only  growing  worse  as  more  and  more  Americans  are 
forced  onto  tlie  welfare  rolls.  The  number  of  families  on  AFDC  reached  an 


27.  Veb  Burkb,  Cash  and  Noncash  BPNEFrrs  for  Pbr-sons  wrrn  LiwrrED  Income:  Euoidiuty 
Rules,  Recipient  and  Ejcpbnditurh  Data,  FY  1988-90  CRS-6.  Ibl.  3  (CRS  Report  for  Congress  No. 
91-741  EPW,  Sept.  30.  1991). 

28.  Christopher  Farrell,  Vie  Economic  Crisis  ofVrban  America.  Bus.  Wk.,  May  18,  1992.  at  38. 
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al!  time  liigh  in  1991,  wiJb  an  average  monthly  enrollmont  of  almost  4.4 
millio?!  fami!ic;;,  as  compared  to  a  monthly  aveiac*^  of  3.9  tnillion  in  19S1." 
In  January  1992,  13.5  inill»on  Anie'lcans  were  receiving  APDC  paymciit'!."' 
Eniolhiient  is  expected  to  increase  steadily  over  the  next  few  years,  reaching 
a  total  of  4.8  million  families  in  1997. '' 

These  figures  miglit  be  less  alarming  if  families  remained  on  welfare  only 
a  shoit  lime,  using  the  assistance  to  provide  thcnise-Jves  time  to  regroup  and 
reeiiter  society  as  procIucUve  workers.  While  over  lialf  of  those  receiving 
welfare  remain  on  the  rolls  for  less  than  four  years  ai'd  do  not  return  to  tlie 
system,'^  at  any  point  In  time  most  of  those  enrolled  in  welfare  are  in  the 
midst  of  "spells"  that  last  at  least  eight  years.  These  Individuals,  in  fact, 
receive  the  majority  of  welfare  resources."  Moreover,  multiple,  welfare  spoils 
are  very  common;  approximately  one  third  of  welfare  spells  are  follov/ed  by 
at  least  one  more  period  of  time  on  welfare.'^ 

The  future  of  our  nation's  children  is  increasingly  a  future  of  welfare  and 
dependency.  Many  families  are  disintegrating.  Eighty  percent  of  children  in 
some  inner-city  areas  are  born  out  of  wedlock;"  nearly  one  in  ten  of  our 
nation's  children  live  in  households  not  headed  by  either  parent."  Attributing 
their  findings  in  part  to  the  absence  of  one  or  both  parents  in  many  American 
welfare  families,  a  study  of  seven  Industrialized  nations  found  that  the  United 
States  had  the  highest  poverty  rates,  and  the  poverty  was  of  a  deeper  and 
longer  duration  tlian  the  poverty  suffered  in  tlie  other  countries  in  the  study." 
Over  8.5  million  of  our  nation's  children— the  hope  of  this  country  and  our 
most  precious  national  resource — received  AFDC  payments  in  1991.'* 

As  we  become  more  aware  of  these  intolerable  statistics,  we  are  compelled 
to  search  for  the  reasons  for  entrenched  poverty— a  condition  that  deac'ens  the 
spirit  of  so  many  of  our  citizens  and  denies  our  children  any  real  opportunity 


29.  Staff  of  House  Comm.  on  Ways  and  Means,  I02d  Cono.,  2d  Sess.,  Overview  op  Enth-lb- 
MENT  PROORA^fs  635  (Comm.  Print  1992)  (Iierelnartcr  OnEEN  Book). 

30.  David  Whitman,  War  on  Welfare  Dependency,  U.S.  NEWS  A  WOULD  REP.,  Apr.  20.  1992,  at 
34. 

31.  GnncN  Book,  supra  note  29,  nt  655. 

32.  Jason  DeParle,  Wliy  Marginal  Changes  Don't  Rescue  the  Welfare  System.  N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  1, 
1992,  $  4,  nl  3. 

33.  Green  Book,  supra  note  29,  at  685-86. 

34.  Id.  al  6?5. 

35.  Richard  Whitmire.  b  fllgh  Fate  of  Unmarried  Moms  an  UnsioppaJile  Trend?,  Gannbtt  News 
SF.nvicE,  Feb.  4,  1992;  see  also  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman,  Vie  NewRerdlsin.  U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REP., 
May  25,  1992,  at  94. 

36.  Jane  Gross,  Collapse  ofhmer-Clty  Families  Creates  America 's  New  Orpluvis,  N.Y.  Times,  Mar. 
29.  1992,  at  1. 

37.  Paul  Taylor,  Poverty  In  U.S.:  Deeper,  Long-Lasting;  European  Nations'  Programs  Seen  Doing 
More  to  Help  Citizens,  WASH.  POST,  Sept.  19,  1992,  at  A19  (discussing  study  of  tlie  United  Slates,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Netlierlands  conducted  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Political  and  Economic  Studies,  a  think  tank  that  focuses  on  policy  issues  of  concern  to  the  African 
American  community). 

38.  Green  Book,  supra  note  29.  at  666. 
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for  success.  Mickey  Xaiis,  a;i(iior  of  a  rcccp.t  boolc  or.  Anv:.  icf's  social  vvclfinc 
policy,  argiits  tliat  altlio'igl.  Ihe  welfare  system  may  not  have  caused  tlte 
economic  and  social  poverty  of  tlie  inner  city,  it  Ir ;  enabled  tJic  UMdcichso 
to  endure,  the  poverty  to  contini'c,  and  ^h^  country  largely  to  ignore  tlie  hun-an 
cost  of  the  ghetto."  It  has  enabled  the  underclass  to  spbsist— barely— keeping 
the  inner  cities  "under  conJrol,"  such  tliat  life  outside  tl  e  ghe'to  is  seldom 
directly  affected  The  poor  have  little  incentive  to  find  employt.icnt  as  long  as 
they  can  survive  on  federal  ass'stance  and  are  under  no  pressure  fioin  those 
around  them  to  emerge  from  the  cycle  of  dependency  and  hopelessness.  As 
Kaus  observes,  "there  is  a  culture  of  poverty  out  there  that  has  taken  on  a  life 
of  its  own.""" 

We  did  not  heed  the  v^'ords  of  FDR  when  he  warned  us  to  adopt  employ- 
ment and  poverty  programs  designed  primarily  to  preserve  the  self-resp.rot  aid 
the  self-reliance  of  the  poor  and  unemployed.  His  decree  tliat  "[t]he  Federal 
Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief""  was  replaced  by 
welfare  policies  tliat  have  led  to  a  debilitating  deterioration  of  tlie  spirit  of 
many  Americans.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  Uiis  siluat-on  can  be  reversed. 
We  need  not  sit  by  while  another  generation  of  inner-city  youths  drops  out  of 
school  and  into  the  streets,  joblessness,  drugs,  and  the  dependency  systems  of 
welfare  and  prisons.  America's  poor  do  not  want  to  be  viewed  as  a  danger, 
as  the  enemy,  but  rather  as  a  talented  resource.  The  challenge  for  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  our  country  is  to  transform  the  welfare  system  so 
tliat  it  empowers  these  people  to  improve  their  lives  and  revitalize  their 
communities. 


m.  A  Modern  Community  Works  Progrf^s  Administration  and 

Civilian  Community  Corps 

Our  country  cannot  tolerate  a  welfare  system  that  teaches  another  genera- 
tion of  poor  children  the  lessons  of  dependency,  rather  than  showing  them  what 
behavior  leads  to  self-esteem  and  personal  responsibility.  A  society  that  must 
care  for  its  children  and  that  must  repair  and  expand  its  roads  and  schools 
cannot  afford  to  pay  able  men  and  women  to  sit  idle.  Furthermore,  a  nation 
making  the  transition  from  a  defense  economy  to  a  peace-time  economy  cannot 
afford  to  waste  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  talented  service  persomiel  who 
are  no  longer  needed  in  the  military.  The  proposals  to  create  a  modern 


39.  See  generally  Kaus,  supra  note  I. 

40.  Mickey  Kaus,  The  Worfi  Ethic  Stare.  New  Republic,  July  7.  1986,  at  22. 

41 .  Cotnintmlry  Works  Piogress  Act,  1992:  Hearings  on  S.  2373  Before  the  Siihcomm.  on  Employment 
and  Productivity  of  tlie  Senate  Comm.  on  Labor  and  fliunan  Resources.  102d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  39  (May 
21,  1992)  (testimony  of  Mickey  Kaus)  (quoting  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt). 
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Comr.nfnity  \Yoi!c3  rrogress  AclmtP-'-UatJon  and  a  Civilian  Community  Cotp.*;, 
addvess  all  of  these  cliallcngcs  and  turn  tiieiu  info  opportunities  to  rebuild  the 
countiy  and  revitalize,  our  liumnn  resources.  Althougii  I  have  intioduced  these 
programs  in  separate  bills,  any  comprehensive  srlution  to  the  long-term 
cotisequences  of  dependency  and  poverty  must  provide  opportunities  to  people 
of  all  ages. 

A.  The  Communlly  Worl<^  Progress  Administration 

Federal  assistance  programs  arc  presently  not  equipped  to  break  tlie  cycle 
of  dependency  and  poverty  and  to  provide  productive  workers  to  rebuild  our 
country's  decaying  infiastructure.  The  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills 
(JOBS)  program  is  designed  to  ensure  that  needy  families  with  children  obtain 
services  that  will  help  them  to  avoid  long-term  dependence  on  federal  aid.  This 
program  does  not  provide  a  comprehensive  solution;  however,  under  JOBS, 
states  must  provide  benefits  such  as  education,  job  skills  training,  job  develop- 
ment, and  other  supportive  services.  States  must  also  offer  two  of  the  following 
activities:  group  and  individual  job  search,  on-tlie-job  training,  work  supple- 
mentation programs,  and  community  work  experience  programs  (CWEP)  or 
other  work  experience  programs.'*^  The  JOBS  program  is  a  good  beginning 
and  provides  necessary  educational  and  job-related  services  that  are  particularly 
helpful  for  persons  who  are  not  long-term  welfare  recipients  or  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  past.  But  it  is  simply  not  enough. 

The  problem  with  the  JOBS  program  is  that  it  often  trains  people  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist.  Rarely  does  it  actually  provide  jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 
States  have  tlie  option  of  establishing  CWEPs  that  are  designed  to  provide 
work  for  recipients  on  community  projects  in  fields  such  as  health,  social 
services,  environmental  protection,  recreation,  public  safety,  and  child  care."*' 
Unfortunately,  CWEPs  are  not  widespread;  only  30  states  provide  this 
option,*^  and  only  2.6%  of  JOBS  participants  are  enrolled  in  community  work 
projects."'  Most  JOBS  participants  are  given  only  job  training— an  insufficient 
response  when  few  jobs  are  available  in  our  sluggish  economy.  Teaching 
people  to  write  resumes  will  be  of  little  help  if  they  have  no  actual  work 
experience  to  show  potential  employers. 

The  new  Community  WPA  creates  jobs  for  welfare  recipients  and  the 
unemployed  to  help  them  feel  part  of  the  community.  It  puts  people  back  to 
work  as  productive  members  of  society.  In  short,  it  puts  the  actual  work  in 
workfare  requirements.  Through  a  grant  program  administered  by  the  Secretary 


42.  Green  Book,  supra  note  29,  at  61 1. 

43.  Id.  at  612. 

44.  Id.  at  616-19. 

45.  Id.  at  623. 
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of  Labor,  states  (!i;«.t  have  subn;iitc.'.l  coropct^iivo  proj.osf;.;  to  establish 
cor.iirmnity  works  p.ot^rons  prog  r.-s  wUl  receive  ftrJ  ral  fuacJs.  Local  and 
state  ageiicios,  as  well  as  piivatt-  i.^niJiont  orgrmii.ritioi.^  can  apply  to  thuu- 
state  to  participate  in  tlv.  program.  All  able  bodied  we'Taro  recipients  who  have 
been  pa»(ioip?tin5  in  the  JOBS  procrjun  for  tv.o  years  atid  have  not  found 
employ. wcm  will  be  roquii  -d  to  take  a  job  with  the  vcw  Comn  unity  V/PA,  aafi 
all  other  welfare  recipients  ^^o  eligible  to  participa'fj. 

The  C'.t-  m  "ty  V/PA  does  m-  )rc  t'.  nn  reform  the  welfare  sy^teu  ,  howev  f. 
The  progiam  is  const?  ucf.ed  so  that  it  reaches  not  only  won^.en  with  dependent 
children,  but  alro  as  many  uncnjioycd  men  as  possible.  Reqiihing  participa- 
tion from  AFDC  recipients  alone  cannot  meet  this  objective  because  92%  of 
AFDC  families  havo  no  fa'J;t;r  living  in  tlie  honie/'^  A  runiber  of  mer.  can 
be  required  to  I'sw  ticipati  15'  ough  the  AFDC-U!»ei.iploysd  Parent  (AFDC  UP) 
program,  which  was  established  in  1990  to  offer  assistance  to  children  of  two- 
parent  families  who  are  needy  because  of  the  unemployment  of  one  of  their 
parenls."'  Hov/evcr,  many  other  men  not  counted  in  official  uneinploynie  it 
figures  ore  falling  throuph  the  cracks  in  thf'-  currt^nt  systt-m  bccaxise  *.hey  have 
never  held  a  job  entitling  them  to  unemployment  compensation  or  have  never 
received  AFDC-UP  benefits.  5:oi  e  of  'he-^e  men  can  be  reached  by  allowi-^g 
unemployed  persons  to  participate  in  the  Community  WPA  if  they  have  been 
unemployed  for  at  least  35  work  days  before  they  are  placed  in  a  project. 
Finally,  another  group  of  men  can  be  involved  in  the  Community  WPA  by 
requiring  the  participation  of  unemployed  noncustodial  parents  who  arc  more 
than  two  months  in  arrears  in  court-ordered  child  support  payments.'" 

This  final  provision  also  promises  to  help  bring  some  of  our  nation's 
children  out  of  povei  ty.  According  to  a  report  by  tl>e  Commission  on  Interstate 
Child  Support,  approximately  10  million  mothers  were  entitled  to  child  support 
payments  in  1989,  but  only  5.7  mUion  had  support  orders  or  agreements,  and 
only  half  of  them  actually  received  their  payments.'*'  As  much  as  $25  billion 
in  child  support  may  be  uncollected  now,  much  of  v/hich  would  go  tov/ard 
helping  to  lift  single  mothers  and  their  children  out  of  poverty.  By  employing 
noncustodial  parents  who  owe  child  support,  the  Community  WPA  can  provide 
a  way  for  them  to  meet  tlieir  financial  obligations  to  tlieir  children. 


46.  Id.  at  669.  / 

47.  Id.  at  603. 

48.  This  provision  will  also  improve  thv  livss  of  the  cliildrcn  who  rely  on  such  support.  Of  the  516.3 
billion  ill  annual  child  support  ordered  by  courts  in  1989,  only  $11.2  billion  v.-as  paid.  Only  11%  of  those 
receiving  suf  port  were  AFDC  mothers.  Thomas  Sancton,  How  to  Get  Ametica  Off  the  Dole.  TlMH,  May 
25,  1992,  at  47. 

49.  Edv/ard  Walsh,  Clinton  Stance  Bolsters  Crowing  Cnisade  to  Enforce  Child  Suppon,  Wash.  Post, 
Jan.  3,  1993,  at  A3. 
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P?,if:cii)ant<;  In  the  Coiuniupity  WI'A  v/il!  woik  Uic  nniiibcr  of  hours  eqi'al 
to  tlicir  benefit  anioMni  divi-le'I  by  a  rat-'  of  poy  cV^leimi'ir-d  by  th.i;  Secretary 
of  L^xbor,  after  co!isult;iUo!i  wiLli  Hv,  businr-s'  cou'/uur.i'.y,  laboi  Oigaiiizstion-?, 
state.  anJ  local  goveinivietub,  pa/t'clpaus,  aii'l  ot'icr  iiitf-iestcl  gioups.  If  they 
vol'infv^er  to  work  additional  ho\iis  on  a  project,  workers  must  receive  at  least 
the  appropriate  rate  of  pay  for  tbat  work.  V/hen  tlie  Sccretaiy  decides  on  tlie 
approp>  late  rate  of  pay,  he  should  consider  that  while  pay  raust  be  sii/^cfenf , 
it  must  not  be  so  attractive  as  to  provide  a  disiticcDtive  for  participants  to 
search  for  private  employment  once  they  acquire  neccs.^ary  job  skills.  The 
Community  WPA  is  only  one  step  in  a  process  of  climinaiing  dependency  and 
teaching  responsibility;  it  is  not  intended  to  provide  permanent  employment. 
To  prevent  tl'C  entrenchment  of  both  personnel  and  bureaucracy,  projects  will 
be  designed  so  they  can  be  completed  within  tv/o  years. 

In  addition,  participants  who  receive  either  AFDC  benefits  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  will  receive  a  monthly  bonus  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  tliat  bonus  will  not  be  considered  in  determining  their  eligibility  for  other 
means-tested  programs.  The  bonus  demonstrates  that  the  Community  WI'A  is 
not  a  pimitive  proposal;  rather,  it  is  designed  to  increase  the  opportiinities  for 
disadvantaged  people  while  fostering  the  value  of  work  in  our  society.  The 
proposal  encourages  projects  to  pay  participants  their  montlily  benefit  and 
bonus  with  one  check  to  strengthen  the  link  between  work  and  earnings. 

Comniunily  WPA  projects  consist  of  a  range  of  activities  that  serve  signifl- 
cant  public  purposes  in  fields  such  as  health,  social  services,  envuonmcntal 
protection,  education,  urban  and  rural  development  and  redevelopment, 
recreation,  public  safely,  and  child  care.  Finding  projects  that  will  result  in 
significant  contributions  to  our  country  will  pose  no  problem  for  the 
Community  WPyV.  The  Conference  of  Mayors  has  identified  over  7200  projects 
in  506  cities  that  are  "ready  to  go"  immediately.'"  Coordinating  participants 
with  projects  is  also  readily  achievable.  For  instance,  Oregon  has  developed 
a  progi  am  that  pools  together  funding  for  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  six  counties  to  provide  jobs  in  the  public  and  private 
sector  to  over  10,000  adults.*' 

The  commitment  of  the  country  to  this  kind  of  jobs  program  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  governmental  sector;  the  entire  community  will  pull  together  to 
put  people  to  work  on  projects  vital  to  the  v/ell-being  of  our  society.  Such 
active  public  and  private  community  involvement  is  already  visible  in  certain 


50.  See  generally  llNrrED  States  CoNrcRCHCR  OF  Mayo:js.  "REAnv  to  Go":  A  Survey  of  USA 
PUDLic  Works  Pkojecis  to  Fight  tmc  RcctssiON  Now  (Feb.  1992);  Louis  Ucliitclle.  Can  He  Get  This 
Tiling  to  Run?.  N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  8.  1992,  §  3,  at  1. 

51.  Whitman,  supra  nolc  3. 
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aioas."  AnikM  t!jc  dol.-. is  in  l.os  Angeles,  privr-*5  iiiitintivei  S'lch  as  Rebuild 
Los  Angeles  ofl-r  hope  tint  ie;iden!s  wiM  be  £ivc-n  a  stake  in  their  communi- 
ties, pro/id:n»',  thorn  a-.i  inc.nlw;;  to  niaiiita':i  (heir  nfjigliborloods  and  city." 
The  leadership  of  Pr^is-c'eul  C;-rlci  har.  engendered  spirit,  c-  c»gy,  atid  hope 
tl.ro\ighout  the  coi.ntrs',  especially  through  his  work  on  the  Atlanta  Project.*'' 
President  Oivter  beUevcs  \\\?t  with  i\v:  help  of  private  nonpro/it  projects,  the 
Community  WPA  "will  help  c^ea^e  opportunity  in  economically  disadvantaged 
comn'  inities,  v/hi':  jncrea<!ing  their  fis«.al  well-being  and  raising  the  quality 
of  life  through  projects  which  provide  tangible  commiinity  benefits."" 

These  jobs  will  enhance  the  sVilb  of  men  and  women  dirough  on-the-job 
learning  as  well  as  through  more  formal  job  enl»ancemcnt  activities.  Working 
on  a  project  will  teach  necessary  life  skills,  such  as  the  impoi  Lance  of  comhig 
to  work  on  tiim  and  the  way  to  v/ork  with  o!ciers  in  a  pioductive  venture.  Tlie 
discipline  of  work  is  a  radically  new,  and  often  frightening,  experience  for 
many  AFDC  recipients,  and  programs  must  be  structured  so  that  participants 
are  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  workforce.  Job  tiaining  outside  tlie 
Community  WPA  project  will  be  closely  coordinated  witli  existing  state 
services  and  v/ith  community-based  job  training  and  education  facilities.  It  will 
be  tailored  to  meet  individual  needs  as  much  as  possible.  To  assure  that  each 
individual  will  have  time  to  seek  other  employment  or  to  participate  in  alterna- 
tive job  training  and  readuicss  activities,  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  work 
on  a  project  more  than  32  hours  a  week,  and  all  participants  will  be  required 
to  participate  in  job  search  activitie-s.  For  the  first  time,  in  many  cases, 
involvement  in  the  Community  WPA  will  give  people  an  actual  work  experi- 
ence to  list  on  tlie  resumes  that  they  are  learning  to  write. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  a  demonstration  project  of  the 
Community  WPA  was  included  in  the  comprehensive  tax  bill,  II. R.  11, 
legislation  that  was  intended  in  part  to  deal  with  the  urban  crisis  brought  to 
tlie  national  consciousness  by  the  riot  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Community  WPA 
provision,  which  was  similar  to  the  proposal  outlined  above,  would  have 
established  six  demonstration  sites — two  slate-wide  programs  and  four  pro- 
grams in  urban  centers — to  test  whether  the  Community  WPA  can  bring  hope 
to  the  disillusioned  and  alienated  citizens  in  our  country.  The  tax  bill  allocated 
$200  million  to  be  spent  over  fiscal  years  1993,  1994,  and  1995  for  tlie 


52.  JnDex,  a  nonprofit  corporation  In  Tulsa,  Oklaho  na.  Is  an  example  of  a  private  sector  program 
wliich  provides  jobs  to  AFDC  recipients.  This  innovative  42-week  program  provides  extensive  initial 
tr.iinlng,  including  preparation  for  the  GEO,  basic  computer  skills,  and  individually-tailored  work  and 
education  plans.  See  Nancy  Hollingshead,  IndEx  Fonns  Partnership  with  Ztbco,  Wal-Maii,  Tulsa  Bus. 
J.,  July  27-Aug.  2.  1992.  at  2. 

53.  See  Eloise  Salholz  et  al.,  /<  ^ew  Challenge  for  Uebcnvth,  NEWSVi-EEK,  May  18,  1992,  at  45. 

54.  See  A  Guide  to  the  Atlanta  Pivject,  ATLANTA  J./ATLAMTA  Const.,  Mar.  7,  1992,  at  B6 
(discussing  the  efforts  and  structure  of  the  Atlanta  Project). 

55.  Letter  fiom  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  to  Senator  David  Boren,  Aug.  3,  1992,  reprinted  in 
CONO.  REC.  S  14,943  (daily  ed.  Sept  24.  1992). 
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demcnstrntion  pioject  aiu?  for  a  rivoioiis  evaluation  of  its  success.  Although 
tlie  tax  bill  \v?s  vetoed  by  rreskJent  Bush  on  Novcm?.(.M-  4,  1992,  (lie  adoption 
of  the  provision  by  t'te  102'.5  CongteGS,  along  witli  President  Clinton's  chU  for 
bold,  persistent  experiit^enlfitioTi,"  indicfue  tlial  it  Vvil!  serve  as  the  basis  for 
far-reaching  welfare  reform  in  1993. 

B.  Tfie  Civilian  Community  Corps 

In  atldition  to  sponsoring  tl>e  Comnninity  WPA,  I  have  joined  with  others 
to  propose  a  national  youth  service  program  designed  to  strengthen  community 
service  among  younger  Americans  and  to  offer  disadvantaged  youths  a  chance 
to  hnprove  their  lives.  The  success  of  a  residential,  federaJly  run  Civilian 
Community  Corps  is  suggested  not  only  by  the  success  of  the  Depression  era 
CCC  but  also  by  the  success  of  the  more  than  75  youth  service  and  conserva- 
tion corps  operating  througliout  the  United  States."  My  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Hanis  Woftbrd,  related  a  revealing  comment  from  one  high 
school  dropout  now  involved  in  a  service  corps  in  Philadelphia.  This  young 
man  understands  that  his  productive  work  will  not  only  help  his  community, 
but  it  will  help  him  as  well.  "I  got  tired,"  he  says,  "of  people  coming  to  do 
good  against  me,  trying  to  help  me  all  the  time.  This  Corps  asked  me  to  do 
tlie  helping.  Now,  I'm  making  a  difference."  By  asking  young  people  to 
participate,  we  gain  the  contributions  of  their  labor,  while  instilling  a  sense 
of  national  pride  in  them. 

A  national  CCC  would  allow  young  people  to  make  a  difference  in  their 
communities  and  improve  their  country.  America  must  harness  the  energy  and 
skills  of  its  youth  and  allow  them  to  interact  as  teams  working  to  achieve  a 
common  goal.  In  addition,  the  CCC  would  allow  military  personnel,  presently 
being  mustered  out  of  the  military  as  we  shrink  the  defense  sector  of  tlie 
economy,  to  play  a  vital  role  in  this  process  as  mentors  and  teachers,  imparting 
to  these  young  people  the  values  of  discipline  and  organized  work.  As  the  late 
Arthur  Ashe  observed  when  he  advocated  a  national  service  program  in 
response  to  the  L.A.  riots: 


56.  See  President's  Innugural  Address,  29  WnGKLY  COMP.  PRKS.  Doc.  3  (Jan.  20,  1993). 

57.  Peirce,  sttpra  note  24,  al  1590. 
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F.'iTiilics  icni  vnart  hy  wjlfaic t'cperdrncy,  job  di^orimio^.tirn  ard  ini .;n?c  P.clinos 
of  ?.licn^!ioii  I. a  a;  ptoi^wccl  n-h-oi'iiy  I.  c:  ag.  is  wi'Ji  veiy  lil'!<s  self-discipliive  aii'I 
lillle  faiiN  tiiaf  f.oo'J  j^iai'  s  an.l  (!  o  Ai  iOiic...!  vvor?'^  ct'i^c  viU  psy  cfT.  A  n^.ili;.\ry- 
lik''-  cnviror-iiir'..-".  for  tlitni  with  practLa!  doni-istic  objectives  could  piodii'.<; 
St-utlipf;,  re  :iilts. 

Dirrlplinc  is  a  cornersione  of  any  rcoponsibiti  citizen's  life.  .  .  .  [I]t  must  be 
learned  or  it  dot:sn't  take  iiold.-' 

A1thoo£li  tl«5  CCC  may  become;  an  indcrendent  entity  in  time,  my  proposal 
initially  pntj  ll'c  piof.ram  in  the  Commission  on  National  and  Commimi'y 
Service  (CNCS),  a  govcrnm-mt  entity  charged  v/ith  renewing  the  etliic  of  civic 
responyibilicy  in  tiie  United  Suues."  When  the  CCC  Director  begins  to 
operate  the  CCC,  he  or  she  can  draw  on  the  experience  of  the  Commission 
to  oversee  and  evaluate  youth  service  projects.  The  CCC  will  consist  of 
numerous  camps  located  tluoug'iout  the  country  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  each 
camp  housing  and  training  200  to  300  younp.  people  from  diverse  eco'iomic, 
social,  geo-g;apI)ic,  Jitid  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  camps  will  be  situa'.v!  at 
military  bases  or  nationrl  guard  facilities  that  have  either  been  closed  or  have 
excess  capacity  as  a  result  of  the  defense  conversion.  As  my  colleague  from 
Virginia,  Senator  John  Warner,  has  observed,  "Why  not  fill  those  empty  bunks 
and  dormitory  barracks  wilh  young  people  who  need  a  chance  to  work  and 
whose  talents  are  needed  to  rebuild  America?" 

The  CCC  ofTers  taleiUed  military  people  who  are  being  forced  into  early 
retirement  because  of  changes  in  tlie  woild  to  take  up  leadership  roles  again. 
The  CCC  will  be  led  by  a  retired  military  officer,  and  otlier  professionals,  who 
will  comprise  the  cadre  of  teachers,  will  be  drawn  in  part  from  a  pool  of 
retired,  discharged,  or  inactive  servicepersons.  Just  as  the  corpsmembers  will 
be  a  diverse  group  of  Americans,  their  teachers  will  also  come  from  different 
backgrounds  and  professional  careers.  The  CCC  will  involve  people  who  have 
been  active  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  VISTA,  or  in  other  similar  programs,  who 
have  experience  in  youth  training  and  national  service  programs,  or  who  share 
a  commitment  to  building  a  national  community  of  dedicated  citizens. 

The  CCC  will  instill  a  sense  of  community  in  the  young  corpsmembers 
through  a  service-learning  curriculum  where  p-'.rticipants  work  in  teams  on 
specific  and  meaningful  community  projects.  The  foams  will  first  receive 
advanced  service  training,  tauglit  largely  by  military  personnel,  to  learn  basic 
skills  and  to  engage  in  rigorous  physical  training.  They  will  then  go  out  bito 
the  communiti'^^  as  members  of  a  unified  team,  and  work  on  important  pro- 
jects, ranging  from  urban  renewal  to  environmental  protection.  These  jobs  will 


58.  Artliur  Aslie,  Can  a  Nnv  "Anrcy"  Save  Our  Cities?,  WASH.  POST,  May  10,  1992,  at  CI. 

59.  National  and  Community  Service  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  101-610,  104  Stat.  3127  (1990). 
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re'ii.'irc  pr.i tic ipa t>ts  to  employ  I'.ielr  nov.ly  acquired  skDIs  and  will  help  dovclop 
th: ji"  iiricJ'.rsfHtjdipg  of  civio  iesr'0!i?iljiHty.  The  projects  v/ill  be  seJicIe*.!  l>y 
catn])  leaileis  from  prcpcsHls  subinlucd  by  boUi  puh-io  and  private  oiyan!/.:?- 
tions  Qxv.l  agencf'^o,  repiesr.!.?aiivcs  of  loc-ucoti'munities,  tn..!  llic  Dcparlinf^-i'-.s 
of  AgiicuK'joe,  Inri^'ior,  aiul  Ho^fsing  and  Urban  Developniijrt.  I'he  nr.-ion llios 
benefits  doubly -ffom  thj  lesulis  of  tlic  work  and  from  the  effecfs  of  tlia 
experieiice  on  tlic  young  peo{;]o  and  en  their  teachers. 

Because  corpstnc  mbei  s  work  in  teams  and  live  together  in  dormiiories,  they 
will  be  able  to  establish  liiucs  with  their  peers  and  with  their  mentors  (hit  will 
allow  tlieiTi  to  feel  part  of  a  greater  experience.  This  team  spirit,  resulting  from 
the  cor[;s  organization  and  the  military-style  training,  will  teach  disciplin'^.  and 
coopcrulive  effort.  Because  they  will  be  brought  together  with  other  young 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  from  different  ethnic  grou»js, 
they  will  learn  to  appreciate  diversity  by  sharing  different  perspectives  wiUi 
each  other.  Only  a  national  progiani  that  combine-s  a  team  approach  with  a 
resiJctJtia?  component  ofibrs  tin's  unique  expciience  for  our  naljoii's  youi'is. 

Not  only  is  a  sense  of  national  pride  and  community  important  for  young 
people,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  is  also  vital.  Accoidingly, 
corpsfnenibers  will  participate  in  educational  and  training  programs  in  a  variety 
of  technical  fields.  Youtlis  who  have  not  received  a  high  school  diploma  wDl 
work  toward  that  goal  as  tliey  participate  in  the  CCC.  After  their  service, 
corps  members  will  be  eligible  for  substantial  education  credits— $5000  for 
every  year  of  service— or  for  half  that  amount  in  cash.  This  compensation 
supplements  a  living  allowance  provided  to  participants,  which  may  include 
allowances  for  travel,  personal  expenses,  transportation,  equipment,  clo;'iinc, 
recreational  services  and  supplies,  and  other  services.  The  Director  may  also 
determine  that  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  other  post-service  benefits  to  help 
corpsmembeis  complete  the  transition  from  tlie  CCC  to  work  or  school. 

The  CCC  includes  two  programs— a  year-long  program  and  a  shorter 
summer  program.  The  year-long  program  is  designed  for  a  diverse  service 
corps  of  male  and  female  youths  between  seventeen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Participants  will  be  drav/n  from  a  variety  of  economic,  geographic,  and 
ethnic  backgrounds,  v/ith  at  least  half  being  economically  disadvantaged 
youths.  Corpsmembers  can  participate  in  no  more  than  two  year-long  pro- 
grams. The  CCC  also  establishes  a  shorter  summer  program  that  will  inclode 
disadvantaged  high  school  students.  However,  the  summer  program  v.'ill  offer 
service  opportunities  to  a  diverse  group  of  teens,  including  youths  from  all 
socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

The  support  for  a  CCC  program  in  Congress  was  enthusiastic  and  crossed 
ideological  alignments  and  party  affiliations.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1993  included  an  authorization  of  $35  million 
for  a  federally  run,  residential  CCC  program  as  part  of  the  economic  conver- 
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ston  packng?.  The  sulv.cquent  Appi  opi  JAtiOiis  biJl  allocated  $20  million  for  a 
dernonsf.'.ation  prcjcct  of  tlic  CCC  ancl  for  an  evaI'.'..?.«ioM  of  the  project  afier 
it  has  been  in  p'acc  for  a  ye^r.  The  riicncy  has  been  released  to  the-  CNCS, 
and  the  searcl\  for  a  CCC  Diicctcr  has  b-'.^u'--  Tho  program  coincic'e:;  with 
President  Clinton's  call  for  a  nr.(ion'Al  youtit  service  program  that  would  allow 
young  people  to  borrow  money  for  post-high  school  education  and  rcpAy  it 
eitljcr  as  a  percenlage  of  their  paychecks  or  by  participating  in  community 
service.*** 

rV.  CONCI,USION 

It  seems  tliat  our  current  system  discourages  individual  initiative  and 
encourages  dependency.  We  have  to  reexamine  the  basic  assumptions  of  onr 
assistance  programs  and  determine  v/hether  there  are  better  solutions  to  reward 
people  who  take  responsibility  for  their  lives.  We  talk  frequently  in  this 
country  of  empowerment.  Nothing  empowers  people  more  than  a  job  and  th*^ 
feeling  of  accomplishment  that  goes  v^itli  it.  The  most  unfortunate  result  of 
government  handouts  is  that  recipients  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  not  useful. 
They  lose  their  sense  of  self-worth  and  become  divorced  from  any  feeling  of 
community. 

We  must  reawaken  the  spirit  of  community  in  this  country.  It  is  time  to 
recycle  approaches  that  worked  well  in  the  past — the  WPA  and  tlie  CCC— and 
modify  them  to  meet  current  conditions.  We  have  two  distinct  options:  we  can 
either  pay  people  to  do  nothing  or  pay  people  to  work.  In  an  era  of  increasing 
global  competitiveness,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  an  able  and  willing  work  force 
sit  idle.  We  must  use  assistance  to  instill  in  all  our  citizens  tlie  ethic  of  hard 
work,  give  them  an  opportunity  for  accomplishments  to  look  back  on  with 
pride,  and  reward  them  for  providing  service  to  their  community. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  observed  fifty  years  ago  that  "[w]ork  and  [s]ecnrity  .  .  . 
are  more  than  words.  .  .  .  [t]hey  are  the  spiritual  values,  the  true  goal  toward 
which  our  efforts  of  reconstruction  should  lead.""  FDR's  observation  should 
guide  us  today  as  we  construct  welfare  reform  proposals  and  programs  to 
revitalize  the  nation's  poor  areas  and  give  hope  to  the  countiy's  youth.  Instead 
of  exacerbating  the  growing  division  between  taxpayers  and  welfare  recipients, 
it  is  time  to  adopt  sweeping  change.  It  is  time  to  make  all  Americans  part  of 
tlie  same  team.  Too  often  we  talk  about  problems,  instead  of  doing  something 
about  them.  We  need  action — immediate  and  sustained  action.  America  worked 
its  way  out  of  a  crisis  in  the  1930s.  With  a  new  administration  and  a  bipartisan 
resolve  in  the  new  Congress,  America  can  do  it  again. 


60.  See  Dill  Clinton,  Address  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Sept.  11.  1992). 

61.  The  Wn-  and  Wisdom  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  38  (Maxwell  Mcyersolin  ed.,  1950). 
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Senator  Simon.  Senator  Boren,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  BOREN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Senator  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate you  inserting  that  into  the  record,  and  I  will  set  aside  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  Yale  trustee  for  a  few  moments  and  pass  over  part  of 
the  other  remarks  that  were  made  in  putting  it  into  the  record. 

Let  me  first  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  holding  this  hear- 
ing so  early.  I  could  not  put  in  words  nearly  as  eloquent  as  those 
you  have  just  used  the  urgency,  I  believe,  of  our  task.  And  I  was 
heartened  to  hear  the  President  place  welfare  reform  as  one  of  the 
top  items  of  his  agenda  this  year,  saying  it  must  be  accomplished, 
that  while  we  have  other  things  we  must  do,  health  reform  action 
in  terms  of  reduction  of  crime  in  our  society  and  many  other 
things,  welfare  reform,  must  not  be  lost;  it  must  be  part  of  this  im- 
portant agenda. 

There  are  so  many  interrelationships,  as  you  have  just  indicated, 
between  other  problems  that  we  have  in  our  country  and  the  need 
to  change  the  welfare  system.  Like  you,  I  am  convinced  that  a  part 
of  the  crime  problem,  the  tearing  part  of  our  social  fabric — the  sad 
fact  that  our  country  is  now  number  one  in  the  world  in  the  per- 
centage of  our  population  in  prison,  absolutely  number  one.  We 
have  an  imprisonment  rate  in  this  country  something  like  10  to  20 
times  the  rate  in  Europe,  something  like  50  times  the  rate  in 
Japan. 

This  is  an  indicator  of  the  breaking  apart  of  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  I  am  convinced  that  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  break- 
down of  community,  which  includes  the  breakdown  of  family,  and 
a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  so  many  people  do  not  feel 
any  identity  with  any  community  or  with  any  family;  they  are  not 
attached  to  it.  They  have  spun  off  so  far  away  from  the  feelings 
that  people  had  in  an  earlier  period  during  the  Depression,  when 
times  were  equally  hard,  when  poverty  was  a  tremendous  problem 
for  us.  We  were  still  at  that  time  giving  people  jobs  so  that  instead 
of  alienating  them  from  their  communities  and  alienating  them 
from  themselves  and  causing  them  to  feel  no  sense  of  self-respect, 
we  were  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  work  in  areas  that  made 
them  feel  good  about  themselves  and  that  tied  them  back  to  their 
communities. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  the  experience  that  I  had  several  years 
ago.  I  was  in  an  old  stone  football  stadium  in  a  small  town  in  Okla- 
homa that  happened  to  be  Woody  Guthne's  home  town.  A  many 
came  up  to  me  after  this  meeting  and  said,  "I  want  to  show  you 
something."  He  walked  me  over  to  the  main  retaining  wall  of  the 
stadium,  a  flagstone  structure,  and  he  showed  it  to  me,  and  he 
said,  'There  is  not  a  crack  in  that  to  this  good  day.  I  built  it  on 
the  WPA."  And  I  know  he  has  never  thrown  a  candy  wrapper  down 
in  that  stadium.  I  imagine  of  any  graffiti  ever  appeared  on  that 
wall,  he  would  be  out  there,  scrubbing  it  off. 

So  that  instead  of  becoming  alienated  from  his  community  during 
his  time  of  poverty  and  hardship,  he  built  something  that  made 
him  feel  connected  and  a  part  of  it,  and  made  him  a  defender  or 
protector  of  that  community. 
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Several  years  ago,  when  you  and  I  and  others  decided  to  join  to- 
gether and  offer  this  bill  to  restore  and  re-establish  a  modem-day, 
updated  version  of  a  program  like  the  WPA,  I  decided  to  hold  my 
Oklahoma  press  conference  announcing  it  in  the  city  hall  in  Okla- 
homa City.  In  the  middle  of  my  press  conference,  just  as  I  finished 
and  opened  it  up  to  the  press  for  questions,  a  man  got  up  in  the 
back,  unexpectedly,  and  said,  "Before  the  press  asks  a  question,  I 
want  to  make  a  statement." 

Of  course,  not  knowing  who  he  was  and  this  not  being  planned, 
I  was  a  little  nervous.  And  he  said,  "I  just  happened  to  come  in 
here  to  get  my  driver's  license  renewed,  but  this  is  quite  a  coinci- 
dence. I  worked  on  the  WPA  to  help  build  this  building,  this  city 
hall "  And  he  went  into  his  experience,  and  he  told  about  how  it 
transformed  his  life,  and  that  the  construction  skills  he  learned  on 
that  project,  he  used  to  develop  his  own  small  company,  which  he 
said  then  ended  up  employing  about  50  people  and  keeping  him 
and  his  family  employed;  it  had  been  passed  on  as  a  family  busi- 
ness down  to  the  next  generation,  and  he  talked  about  how  it 
transformed  his  life. 

So  I  think  we  are  on  target  in  what  we  are  talking  about,  and 
along  with  the  continuum  of  other  programs,  like  the  training  pro- 
grams, like  programs  to  encourage  private  sector  jobs,  if  we  are 
really  going  to  have  a  continuum  in  which  no  one  falls  through  the 
cracks,  I  think  having  some  meaningful  public  sector  opportunities 
is  absolutely  necessary,  because  unfortunately,  the  private  sector 
jobs  are  not  there  in  every  case,  and  some  people  are  not  even  yet 
ready  for  the  kind  of  training  programs  that  we  have  available  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  the  rudiments  of  a  work  experience. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  was  driving  through  my  own  home  town  of 
Seminole,  OK,  and  I  saw  a  man  on  a  street  corner,  holding  a  sign: 
"I  will  work  for  food  for  my  family."  Unfortunately,  we  have  all  got- 
ten used  to  those  signs,  and  we  saw  them  a  lot  in  Oklahoma  during 
the  downturn  in  the  oil  industry  and  in  agriculture.  He  was  stand- 
ing outside  on  a  very  cold  day,  with  only  a  lightweight  coat  on,  and 
the  wind  was  cutting  through  him  as  he  pleaded  for  an  opportunity 
to  work  so  that  he  could  feed  his  family  for  the  day. 

So  I  decided  to  stop  and  talk  to  him  about  the  difficulty  he  was 
having  finding  work,  and  as  I  talked  to  him — partly  out  of  curios- 
ity, partly  to  see  whether  he  was  for  real  and  what  he  was  really 
willing  to  do — it  became  obvious  to  me  that  he  was  a  proud  person 
who  sincerely  wanted  to  work,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  anything. 
But  there  just  were  not  any  jobs  to  be  found. 

Now,  just  as  in  the  Great  Depression,  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple across  the  country  desperate  not  only  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  to  also  take  care  of  their  families.  Other  Americans 
have  lived  their  entire  lives  trapped  in  a  cycle  of  dependency.  As 
young  people,  they  dropped  out  of  school  and  onto  the  streets. 
Their  lives  were  filled  with  despair,  joblessness,  drugs,  violence, 
and  the  dependency  systems  of  welfare  and  prisons.  They  have 
never  worked,  and  many  have  had  few,  if  any,  role  models  to  teach 
them  the  discipline  of  getting  up  every  day  and  holding  a  steady 
job.  They  have  not  grown  up  in  a  family  unit  where  they  saw  a 
family  member  going  off  to  a  job  at  a  certain  time  of  day. 
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This  situation  is  intolerable.  In  an  era  of  increasing  global  com- 
petitiveness, we  cannot  afford  to  let  an  able  and  willing  work  force 
sit  idle.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  this  talent.  Moreover,  a  Govern- 
ment response  that  fosters  dependency  rather  than  empowering 
Americans  is  unacceptable. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  faced  with  a  similar 
problem,  he  rejected  proposals  to  establish  programs  giving  people 
cash  assistance  only.  And  of  course,  sadly,  that  is  now  the  major 
make-up  of  our  system — ^writing  checks  and  sending  them  through 
the  mail  to  keep  people  in  a  bare  existence  situation. 

Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  when  he  rejected  the  idea  of  simply 
sending  transfer  payments:  "Continued  dependence  upon  relief  in- 
duces a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fundamentally  destruc- 
tive to  the  national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  in  this  way  is  to  admin- 
ister a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  We  must 
preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed  from  destitution, 
but  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance,  their  courage,  and  their 
determination." 

I  cannot  thin,  of  better  words  for  us  to  hear  again  today  in  an 
era  in  which  we  have  slipped  into  what,  in  some  ways,  is  an  easier 
way  to  deal  with  the  situation,  coming  up  with  creative  projects 
that  can  use  people's  talents,  that  can  teach  people  skills.  That  is 
harder  work.  It  requires  materials.  It  requires  supervision.  It  re- 
quires imagination — more  than  just  sending  a  check  through  the 
mail  that  will  allow  mere  existence  to  continue. 

Not  only  are  his  words  instructive,  but  we  can  also  be  inspired 
by  the  Government  program  that  President  Roosevelt  designed  to 
cope  with  economic  and  social  dislocation  of  the  era  of  the  Great 
Depression.  He  formed  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  em- 
ploy out  of  work  Americans,  nd  the  accomplishments  of  the  WPA 
are  impressive.  The  program  employed  8.5  million  people  over  the 
course  of  8  years. 

Participants  built  651,000  miles  of  highways  and  roads  and  side- 
walks, 78,000  bridges,  125,000  buildings,  approximately  600  air- 
ports. They  built  or  renovated  8,000  parks,  12,000  playgrounds, 
1,000  libraries,  and  5,900  schools.  Male  and  female  workers  taught 
over  200,000  adults  to  read,  served  over  600  million  school  lunches, 
produced  more  than  300  million  garments  for  poor  Americans,  and 
organized  1,500  day  care  centers  that  served  36,000  children — not 
to  mention  the  kinds  of  contributions  you  made — ^works  of  public 
art,  books  that  were  written,  concerts  that  were  played — I  was 
talking  to  the  dean  of  the  Yale  music  school  not  to  many  years  ago, 
and  he  told  me  that  what  first  inspired  him  to  go  into  music  was 
hearing  a  concert  by  an  orchestra  that  happened  to  have  been  a 
WPA-funded  orchestra. 

The  example  of  the  WPA  resonated  with  me  and  several  of  my 
colleagues.  As  I  said,  the  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I  realize  that  the  impressive  legacy  of  the  WPA  re- 
quired this  country  to  make  an  investment  of  $90  billion  in  today's 
dollars  to  build  infrastructure,  to  revitalize  our  natural  resources, 
to  provide  opportunity,  hope,  dignity,  and  self-sufficiency  for  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  Americans.  By  contrast,  in  the  8  years  be- 
tween 1983  and  1990,  the  Federal  Government  spent  over  $900  bil- 
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lion  on  income  transfer  pajmients  of  all  types  of  income-tested  ben- 
efits to  economically  disadvantaged  Americans. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  looking  at  those  comparative 
figures,  what  has  the  country  gotten  for  this  immense  expenditure 
of  taxpayer  funds.  Have  the  lives  of  the  recipients  been  improved? 
Have  they  grown  as  people?  Are  they  better  off  today? 

Our  expensive  welfare  system  has  managed  to  produce  little 
more  than  subsistence-level  payments  to  an  increasingly  alienated 
segment  of  American  society.  By  simply  handing  people  checks,  the 
system  has  robbed  them  of  any  desire  to  be  part  of  the  commu- 
nities where  they  live  and  of  any  motivation  to  succeed.  Little  is 
worse  for  a  person's  self-esteem  than  to  have  no  reason  to  get  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  and  no  useful  work  to  perform,  and  to  live 
in  a  culture  where  almost  everyone  else  faces  the  same  desperate 
situation. 

The  problem  is  only  growing  worse  as  more  and  more  Americans 
are  forced  onto  the  welfare  roles.  The  number  of  families  on  AFDC 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  1993,  with  an  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment of  almost  5  million  families,  as  compared  to  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  3.9  million  in  1981. 

In  1993,  an  average  of  14.2  million  Americans  were  receiving 
AFDC  payments,  and  enrollment  is  only  expected  to  increase. 

The  future  of  our  Nation's  children  is  increasingly  a  future  of 
welfare  and  dependency.  The  inner  city  family  is  disintegrating. 
Eighty  percent  of  children  in  some  inner  city  areas  are  born  out  of 
wedlock.  Almost  10  percent  of  our  Nation's  children  live  in  house- 
holds not  headed  by  either  parent.  I  think  this  is  the  most  shocking 
statistic  of  all,  and  in  the  10  largest  cities,  that  figure  is  15  per- 
cent. I  heard  an  official  of  HHS  say  not  too  long  ago  that  15  per- 
cent of  these  children  are  bom  into  no-parent  families.  I  asked, 
what  do  you  mean  by  "no-parent  families"?  She  answered  me  by 
saying  that  within  2  weeks  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  we  mean  that 
both  parents  are  no  longer  present. 

We  begin  to  think  about  what  is  happening  in  that  regard,  and 
the  welfare  system  that  we  have  in  place  is  only  encouraging  that 
flight  from  responsibility,  that  flight  from  community,  and  it  is  not 
routing  people  back  into  areas  in  which  families  might  be  re-estab- 
lished. Although  the  child's  mother  may  live  in  the  house,  she  is 
ofl^n  a  drug  addict  or  an  immature  teenager  who  plays  only  a 
minor  role  in  child-raising  and  imparts  few,  if  any,  values  and  no- 
tions of  responsibility  to  her  ofiFspring. 

Over  9.5  million  of  our  Nation's  children,  the  hope  of  our  country 
and  our  most  precious  national  resource,  received  AFDC  payments 
in  1993. 

Two  years  ago,  the  chairman  and  I,  along  with  several  col- 
leagues, a  bipartisan  group,  introduced  legislation  to  transform  the 
welfare  system  to  address  the  broader  problem  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. Our  Community  WPA  program,  based  upon  the  Depres- 
sion era  program  and  complementary  to  the  current  welfare  JOBS 
program,  received  enthusiastic  and  bipartisan  support. 

President  Carter  endorsed  the  Community  WPA,  saying,  "It  will 
help  create  opportunity  in  economically-disadvantaged  commu- 
nities, while  increasing  their  fiscal  well-being  and  raising  the  qual- 
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ity  of  life  through  projects  which  provide  tangible  community  bene- 
fits." 

The  call  for  welfare  reform  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Taxpayers  resent  supporting  an  astronomically  expen- 
sive system  with  very  few  tangible  benefits  in  return.  Welfare 
beneficiaries  in  the  meantime  are  becoming  increasingly  alienated 
from  mainstream  society.  There  is  no  question  that  the  idleness  en- 
couraged by  the  current  welfare  system  encourages,  as  the  chair- 
man has  said,  contributes  to  increased  crime  rates,  drug  abuse, 
family  disintegration,  school  dropout  rates,  and  many  other  serious 
social  programs. 

I  am  optimistic  that  Congress  will  succeed  in  passing  welfare  re- 
form as  well  as  health  care  reform  this  year.  Welfare  reform  is  a 
top  priority  of  the  Clinton  administration  as  evidenced  by  the  State 
of  the  Union  Address.  The  President  also  said  he  plans  to  revamp 
our  Nation's  jobs  programs  by  consolidating  existing  programs  to 
provide  "one-stop  shopping"  for  those  seeking  public  assistance  to 
find  gainful  employment. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  but  I  believe  that  the  revamping  of 
existing  programs  must  be  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  reform  welfare 
in  a  way  that  encourages  recipients  to  find  jobs. 

Preliminary  discussions  of  the  proposals  being  considered  by  the 
administration's  welfare  reform  task  force  indicate  that  it  is  consid- 
ering welfare  reform  along  lines  that  are  strikingly  similar  to  our 
Community  WPA  proposal.  This  proposal  and  the  Cfommunity  WPA 
are  based  on  one  common  sense  principle:  If  you  are  able  to  work, 
you  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work. 

The  Community  WPA  plan  will  advocate  providing  welfare  re- 
cipients with  cash  assistance,  education  and  training  for  only  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  Thereafter,  people  would  be  required  to  work 
in  community  service  projects  or  find  other  employment. 

The  program  is  constructed  so  that  it  reaches  not  only  women 
with  dependent  children,  but  it  also  includes  as  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed men  as  possible.  Requiring  participation  from  AFDC  recipi- 
ents alone  cannot  meet  this  objective  because  92  percent  of  AFDC 
families  have  no  father  living  in  the  home.  A  number  of  men  can 
be  required  to  participate  through  the  AFDC  Unemployed  Parent 
program  that  was  established  in  1990  to  offer  assistance  to  chil- 
dren of  two-parent  families  who  were  in  need  because  of  the  unem- 
ployment of  one  of  their  parents. 

I  might  say  that  many  of  these  unemployed  men  either  never 
were  in  insured  jobs  to  begin  with,  or  they  have  long  past  the  time 
in  which  they  are  eligible  for  unemplojnnent  benefits.  They  are  not 
officially  in  tne  home.  As  we  know,  many  of  them  are  still  receiving 
some  benefit  from  the  AFDC  check  paid  to  the  mother  and  to  the 
children.  We  hope  this  is  an  opportunity  to  draw  these  families 
back  together,  not  penalizing  them  for  coming  back  together,  but 
also  putting  some  emphasis  on  getting  these  men  back  in  the  work 
force  as  well. 

Americans  who  are  receiving  unemplojmient  compensation  could 
voluntarily  choose  to  participate  in  projects  if  they  wanted  to. 
Many  other  men  not  counted  in  official  unemployment  figures  are 
falling  through  the  cracks,  as  I  have  mentioned,  because  they  have 
never  held  a  job  entitling  them  to  unemployment  compensation  or 
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they  have  never  officially  personally  been  named  as  the  recipient 
of  AFDC  benefits. 

So  this  legislation  reaches  some  of  these  Americans  by  including 
positions  for  unemployed  persons  in  any  Community  WPA  project. 

Another  group  of  men  can  be  involved  in  the  Community  WPA 
by  requiring  the  participation  of  unemployed,  noncustodial  parents 
who  are  in  arrears  in  their  child  support  payments.  This  provision 
also  promises  to  help  bring  some  of  our  Nation's  children  out  of 
poverty.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Interstate 
Child  Support,  about  10  million  mothers  were  entitled  to  child  sup- 
port payment  in  1989,  but  only  5.7  million  had  support  orders  or 
agreements,  and  only  half  of  those  received  payments.  So  when  you 
think  about  that,  10  million  mothers  entitled  to  child  support  help, 
you  are  really  talking  about  only  2  to  3  million  actually  receiving 
it. 

As  much  as  $25  billion  in  child  support  may  be  uncollected  now, 
much  of  which  would  go  to  helping  lift  single  mothers  and  their 
children  out  of  poverty.  By  employing  noncustodial  parents  who 
owe  such  child  support,  the  Community  WPA  can  provide  a  way  for 
them  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  to  their  children. 

Participants  who  are  receiving  AFDC  or  imemployment  com- 
pensation will  work  the  number  of  hours  equal  to  the  lowest  bene- 
fit paid  in  their  State,  divided  by  a  rate  of  pay  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  after  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  rate  of  pay  should  be  approximately  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is  important  that  pay  be  sufficient,  but  not  so 
attractive  that  participants  would  lose  any  incentive  to  search  for 
private  employment  once  they  acquire  the  necessary  job  skills. 

To  assure  tnat  each  participant  has  time  to  seek  alternative  em- 
ployment or  to  participate  in  alternate  employability  enhancement 
activity,  no  one  can  work  on  a  project  more  than  32  hours  a  week. 

Finally,  each  participant  in  the  program  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  to  meet  necessary  costs  of  transportation,  child 
care,  vision  testing,  eyeglasses,  uniforms,  and  other  work  mate- 
rials. 

They  will  be  better  off  than  they  are,  obviously,  simply  receiving 
a  check  through  the  mail,  and  many  of  them  might  move  on  to 
training  programs  once  they  have  had  this  work  experience  and 
hopefixlly  into  private  sector  jobs. 

Instead  of  exacerbating  the  growing  division  between  taxpayers 
and  welfare  recipients,  and  instead  of  trying  to  fix  the  status  quo 
with  patches  and  bandaids,  it  is  time  to  adopt  sweeping  change.  It 
is  time  to  make  all  Americans  part  of  the  same  team.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity  to  instill  in  all  of  our  citizens  the  ethic  of 
work  with  public  service  jobs  if  necessary,  reward  them  for  provid- 
ing service  to  their  communities,  and  give  them  accomplishments 
on  which  they  can  look  back  with  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  and  have  great  hope  that  our  discussions  here  today  in 
these  hearings  and  other  actions  that  you  have  been  undertaking 
as  a  member  of  the  full  committee  as  well  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee will  have  a  positive  impact  in  the  efforts  to  reform  our 
current  welfare  system  and  the  system  of  producing  public  sector 
employment. 
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The  fact  that  this  is  happening  in  the  very  first  week  of  the  ses- 
sion I  think  underhnes  the  determination  you  have  and  the  deter- 
mination shared  by  many  others.  We  are  going  to  succeed  in  this 
effort,  and  we  are  going  to  succeed  this  year. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  come  and  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Boren  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Boren 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  driving  through  my  hometown  of  Seminole,  and  I  saw  a 
man  on  a  street  comer  holding  a  sign:  "I'll  work  for  food  for  my  family."  He  was 
standing  outside  on  a  very  cold  day  with  only  a  lightweight  coat  on.  The  Oklahoma 
wind  was  cutting  through  him  as  he  pleaded  for  an  opportunity  to  work  so  that  he 
could  feed  his  family  for  the  day.  As  I  stopped  to  talk  with  him  about  the  difficulty 
of  finding  work,  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  he  was  a  proud  person  who  sincerely 
wanted  to  work — there  were  no  jobs  to  be  found. 

Now,  just  as  in  the  Great  Depression,  there  are  thousands  of  people  across  the 
country  desperate  not  only  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  also  to  care  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Other  Americans  have  lived  their  entire  lives  trapped  in  the  cycle  of  depend- 
ency. As  young  people,  they  dropped  out  of  school  and  into  the  streets.  Their  lives 
are  filled  with  despair,  joblessness,  drugs,  violence,  and  the  dependency  systems  of 
welfare  and  prisons.  They  have  never  worked — and  many  have  nad  few,  if  any,  role 
models  to  teach  them  the  discipline  of  getting  up  every  day  and  holding  a  steady 

job. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  In  an  era  of  increasing  global  competitiveness,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  an  able  and  willing  workforce  sit  idle.  Moreover,  a  government 
response  that  fosters  dependency,  rather  than  empowering  Americans,  is  unaccept- 
able. When  FDR  was  faced  with  a  similar  problem,  he  rejected  proposals  to  estab- 
lish programs  giving  people  cash  assistance  only.  "[CJontinued  dependence  upon  re- 
lief induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  ftindamentally  destructive  to  the 
national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  in  this  way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle 
destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.  We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unem- 
ployed from  destitution  but  also  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance  and  courage 
and  determination." 

Not  only  are  his  words  instructive,  but  we  can  also  be  inspired  by  the  government 
program  that  FDR  designed  to  cope  with  the  economic  and  social  dislocation  of  the 
Great  Depression.  He  formed  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  employ  out-of- 
work  Americans.  The  accomplishments  of  the  WPA  are  impressive.  The  program 
enaployed  8.5  million  people  over  the  course  of  eight  years. 

The  WPA  participants  built  651,000  miles  of  highways  and  roads,  78,000  bridges, 
125,000  buildings,  and  approximately  600  airports.  They  built  or  renovated  8,000 
parks,  12,800  playgrounds,  1,000  libraries,  and  5,900  schools.  Male  and  female 
workers  taught  over  200,000  adults  to  read,  served  over  600  million  school  lunches, 
produced  more  than  300  million  garments  for  poor  Americans,  and  oi^ganized  1,500 
day  care  centers  that  served  36,000  children. 

The  example  of  the  WPA  resonated  with  me  and  several  of  my  colleagues.  The 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  realized  that  the  impres- 
sive legacy  of  the  WF^  required  this  country  to  make  an  investment  of  $90  million 
in  today's  dollars  to  build  infrastructure,  to  revitalize  our  natural  resources,  and  to 
provide  opportunity,  hope,  dignity,  and  self-sufficiency  for  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans.  By  contrast,  in  the  eight  years  between  1983  and  1990,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spent  over  $900  billion  to  provide  all  types  of  income-tested  benefits  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Americans.  What  has  tne  country  gotten  for  this  immense 
expenditure  of  taxpayer  funds?  How  have  the  lives  of  the  recipients  been  improved? 

Our  expensive  welfare  system  has  managed  to  produce  little  more  than  subsist- 
ence-level payments  to  an  increasingly  alienated  segment  of  American  society.  By 
simply  handing  people  checks,  the  system  has  robbed  them  of  any  desire  to  be  part 
of  the  communities  where  they  live  and  of  any  motivation  to  succeed.  Little  is  worse 
for  a  person's  self-esteem  than  to  have  no  reason  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning 
and  no  useful  work  to  perform,  and  to  live  in  a  culture  where  almost  everyone  else 
faces  the  same  desperate  situation. 

The  problem  is  only  growing  worse  as  more  and  more  Americans  are  forced  onto 
the  welfare  rolls.  The  number  of  families  on  AFDC  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1993, 
with  an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  almost  5  million  families,  as  compared  to 
a  monthly  average  of  3.9  million  in  1981.  In  1993,  an  average  of  14.2  million  Ameri- 
cans were  receiving  AFDC  payments  and  enrollment  is  only  expected  to  increase. 
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The  future  of  our  nation's  chUdren  is  increasingly  a  luture  of  welfare  and  depend- 
ency. The  inner-city  family  is  disintegrating.  Eighty  percent  of  children  in  some 
inner-city  areas  are  bom  out  of  wedlock;  9.7  percent  of  our  nation's  children  live  in 
households  not  headed  by  either  parent.  Although  the  child's  mother  may  live  in  the 
house,  she  is  often  a  drug  addict  or  a  teenager  who  plays  only  a  minor  role  in  child- 
raising  and  imparts  few,  if  any,  values  and  notions  of  responsibility  to  her  offspring. 
Over  9.5  million  of  our  nation  s  children— the  hope  of  this  country  and  our  most  pre- 
cious national  resource — received  AFDC  payments  in  1993. 

Two  years  ago,  Senator  Simon  and  I,  along  with  other  colleagues  introduced  legis- 
lation to  transform  the  welfare  system  and  to  address  the  broader  problem  of  pov- 
erty and  dependency.  Our  Co-unity  WPA  program,  based  on  the  Great  Depression 
program  and  complementary  to  the  current  welfare  JOBS  program,  received  enthu- 
siastic and  bipartisan  support.  President  Carter  endorsed  the  Community  WPA  be- 
cause it  "will  help  create  opportunity  in  economically  disadvantaged  communities, 
while  increasing  their  fiscal  well-being  and  raising  the  quality  of  life  through 
projects  which  provide  ttingible  community  benefits." 

The  call  for  welfare  reform  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum.  Tax- 
payers resent  supporting  an  astronomically  expensive  system  with  very  few  tangible 
benefits  in  return  for  what  is  being  spent.  Welfare  beneficiaries,  in  the  meantime, 
are  becoming  increasingly  alienated  from  mainstream  American  society.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  idleness  encouraged  by  the  current  welfare  system  contributes  to 
increased  crime  rates,  drug  abuse,  family  disintegration,  higher  school  dropout 
rates,  and  many  other  serious  social  programs. 

I  am  optimistic  that  Congress  will  succeed  in  passing  welfare  reform  as  well  as 
health  care  reform  this  year.  Welfare  reform  is  a  top  priority  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration in  the  upcoming  year  as  evidenced  by  the  State  of  the  Union  address  on 
Tuesday  night.  The  President  also  said  that  he  plans  to  revamp  our  nation's  jobs 
programs  by  consolidating  existing  programs  to  provide  "one  stop  shoppin^for 
those  seeking  public  assistance  to  find  gainful  employment.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent but  I  believe  that  the  revamping  of  existing  programs  must  be  a  part  of  a  larg- 
er effort  to  reform  welfare  in  a  way  that  encourages  recipients  to  find  jobs. 

Preliminary  discussions  of  the  proposals  being  considered  by  the  administration's 
welfare  reform  task  force  indicate  it  is  considering  welfare  reform  along  lines  that 
are  strikingly  similar  Ito  the  Community  WPA.  The  plan  will  advocate  providing 
welfare  recipients  with  cash  assistance,  education,  and  training  for  only  a  limited 
period  of  time;  thereafter,  people  would  be  required  to  work  in  community  service 
projects  or  fmd  other  employment.  Both  the  President's  proposal  and  the  Commu- 
nity WPA  are  based  on  the  one  common-sense  principle:  if  you  are  able  to  work, 
you  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  work.  Society  will  fulfill  its  obligations  to  people 
who  are  down  on  their  luck,  but  it  has  the  right  to  ask  those  persons  to  help  them- 
selves in  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  often  it  seems  that  our  current  system  to  combat  poverty  dis- 
courages an  individual's  initiative  and  encourages  dependency.  We  have  to  reexam- 
ine the  very  basic  assumptions  of  our  assistance  programs  and  determine  whether 
there  are  better  solutions  that  reward  people  who  take  responsibility  for  their  deci- 
sions and  their  lives.  We  talk  frequently  in  this  country  of  empowerment.  Nothing 
empowers  people  more  than  a  job  and  the  feeling  of  accomplishment  that  goes  with 
it.  The  most  serious  result  of  government  handouts  is  that  recipients  begin  to  feel 
that  they  are  not  useful.  They  lose  their  sense  of  self-worth  and  become  divorced 
from  any  feeling  of  community. 

Instead  of  exacerbating  the  growing  division  between  taxpayers  and  welfare  re- 
cipients and  instead  of  trying  to  fix  the  status  quo  system  with  patches  and  Band- 
aids,  it  is  time  to  adopt  sweeping  change.  It  is  time  to  make  all  Americans  part  of 
the  same  team.  We  must  seize  this  opportunity  to  instill  in  all  our  citizens  the  ethic 
of  hard  work  with  public  service  jobs,  reward  them  for  providing  service  to  their 
communities,  and  give  them  accomplishments  on  which  they  can  look  back  with 
pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  have  great 
hope  that  our  discussions  here  today  will  have  a  positive  impact  in  the  effort  to  re- 
form the  current  welfare  system  and  the  system  of  producing  public  sector  employ- 
ment. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  Senator  Boren,  and  let  me  just  add 
that  with  you  being  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  obvi- 
ously is  also  going  to  be  involved  in  this  whole  welfare  reform  ef- 
fort, it  does  seem  to  me  that  our  two  committees  working  together 
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ought  to  be  able  to  get  something  done  that  really  is  constructive 
for  our  country. 

Senator  Boren.  I  really  think  we  can.  I  am  very  optimistic  about 
it. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Thurmond  has  a  statement  that  will  be 
entered  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Thurmond  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Thurmond 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  239,  the  Community  Works  Progress  Act  (CWPA) 
and  the  effectiveness  of  other  public  service  job  programs.  I  would 
like  to  join  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  welcoming  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
Boren.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  of  our 
witnesses  here  today. 

As  you  know,  S.  239  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  award 
grants  to  States  to  establish  community  works  progress  programs. 
States  must  develop  job  training  programs  that  would  allow  women 
with  dependent  children  to  participate  as  well  as  unemployed  men. 
It  would  also  require  non-custodial  parents,  who  are  more  than  two 
months  delinquent  in  their  child  support  payments,  to  work  on 
meaningful  community  projects.  These  CWPA  projects  would  in- 
clude activities  that  serve  our  communities  in  areas  such  as  edu- 
cation, health,  public  safety,  child  care,  environmental  protection 
and  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Boren  for  ad- 
dressing the  cycle  of  dependency  created  by  our  current  welfare 
system.  I  agree  with  him  that  "our  expensive  welfare  system  has 
managed  to  produce  little  more  than  subsistence-level  payments  to 
an  increasingly  alienated  segment  of  American  society."  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  job  creation  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  legislation  moves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  direction  of  job  creation,  which  has  traditionally  been 
left  to  the  private  sector.  Our  experience  with  similar  job  creation 
programs  under  the  original  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  illustrate  the  need  to  carefully  consider  the  potential 
long-term  costs  of  such  legislation  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  belief  that  job  training  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  has 
been  successful  in  providing  a  good  system  of  job  training  and 
placement  for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  I  believe  continuing 
to  maintain  the  existing  focus  of  JTPA  allows  us  to  wisely  utilize 
Federal  resources,  leaving  jobs  creation  to  the  private  sector.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  improving  JTPA 
and  other  job  training  programs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I  would  again  like  to  welcome 
our  witnesses  here  today. 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  next  two  witnesses  are  Mayor  Michael 
White  of  Cleveland,  OH  and  Commissioner  Audrey  Rowe,  of  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Social  Services. 

I  might  mention,  Commissioner,  that  Senator  Dodd  is  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  wanted  to  be  here  to  introduce  you,  but  he 
is  chairing  a  closed  briefing  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
right  now.  Both  of  us  happen  to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  on  this  committee,  and  we  sometimes  get  in  these 
binds  where  we  are  supposed  to  be  in  two  places  at  one  point. 

Mayor  White,  I  may  have  been  talking  to  the  wrong  people,  but 
I  have  heard  excellent  things  about  you. 

Mayor  White.  I  hope  so,  Senator.  We  paid  them  enough  to  say 
them.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  here  and  hear  your 
testimony. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  WHITE,  MAYOR, 
CLEVELAND,  OH;  AND  AUDREY  ROWE,  COMMISSIONER,  CON- 
NECTICUT DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  HARTFORD, 
CT 

Mayor  White.  Senator  Simon,  thank  you  very  much. 

Before  I  begin  my  prepared  comments,  let  me  just  say  as  a  young 
man  who  still  lives  in  the  same  community  that  he  grew  up  in,  who 
has  seen  that  community  go  from  a  place  where  you  could  go  to  bed 
at  night  and  leave  your  door  open,  where  you  knew  your  neighbors, 
where  when  you  were  a  child,  you  could  not  decide  whether  you 
were  more  fearful  of  getting  caught  doing  wrong  by  vour  neighbor 
or  your  mother,  in  a  neighborhood  where  neighbors  looked  out  for 
others'  children  the  way  they  would  look  out  for  their  own,  where 
there  was  a  feeling  of  neighborhood  warmth,  where  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  that  community  went  to  work  every  day,  to 
now,  35  years  later,  where  there  is  a  daily  and  weekly  pall  cast 
about  that  community  due  to  drugs,  unemployment,  alienation,  to 
have  heard  your  remarks  this  morning  speak  so  clearly  and  so  ef- 
fectively and  so  truthfully  about  what  is  going  on  in  this  country 
and  the  impact  of  our  current  approach  to  this  problems.  And  then 
to  hear  Senator  Boren  speak  equally  as  eloquently  and  equally 
truthfully  about  what  is  going  on  and  what  we  must  do  as  a  coun- 
try, and  what  the  Congress  and  the  President  must  do,  give  me 
hope  that  1  day,  before  I  pass  on,  that  that  community  that  I  grew 
up  in  will  have  that  pall  removed,  the  pall  of  unemployment,  the 
pall  of  hopelessness,  the  pall  of  fear,  and  the  pall  of  believing  that 
tomorrow  will  be  worse  than  today. 

So  I  first  of  all,  not  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  not  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Democratic  Conference,  want  to  thank  you  as  an 
American  citizen  for  taking  what  I  believe  is  a  very  profound  step 
of  leadership  on  behalf  of  our  citizens. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor  White.  Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  committee,  as 
you  know,  I  am  Michael  R.  White,  Trustee  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  the  chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of  Demo- 
cratic Mayors. 
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I  want  to  say  first  off  that  this  is  a  very,  very  important  hearing, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  participate.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  at  this  very  moment  in  America,  our  America,  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  there  are  millions  of  scared 
Americans  and  desperate  Americans — black,  white,  brown,  yellow 
and  red,  from  east,  north,  south,  and  the  west.  They  are  white  col- 
lar, blue  collar,  and  no  collar.  They  are  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
desperate  and  afraid  because  their  American  dream  of  gainful  em- 
ployment has  been  turned  into  a  nightmare  and  shattered  beyond 
belief 

It  is  for  these  Americans,  urban  and  suburban  and  rural,  for 
whom  I  have  come  to  speak  today.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Democratic  Mayors  urge  you  and 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  this  year  which 
will  establish  a  jobs  program  that  will  enable  us  to  put  Americans 
to  work  at  jobs  for  which  there  is  a  real  need. 

The  Community  Works  Progress  Act  which  you  and  Senator 
Boren  are  cosponsoring  is  such  legislation.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  cities,  large  and  small,  to  create  jobs  and  to  provide  an  im- 
portant employment  opportunity  for  low-income,  unemployed  per- 
sons and  for  our  young  people  as  well.  The  benefits  are  mutual, 
and  they  are  significant. 

Not  only  would  we  be  able  to  address  important  community 
needs,  but  we  would  be  able  to  provide  a  salary  and  work  experi- 
ence to  those  who  currently  have  neither.  Instead  of  being  on  the 
outside  glaring  in  at  America,  these  people  for  the  first  time  would 
become  a  part  of  the  system,  a  part  of  what  is  going  on,  and  a  part 
of  progress. 

Senator  Simon,  so  many  people  in  my  own  city  have  remarked 
about  my  work  ethic,  and  I  have  always  found  it  quite  interesting 
that  people  have  remarked  how  hard  I  work.  And  in  a  couple  of  in- 
stances, I  have  said  to  them  that  work  is  part  of  the  very  fabric 
of  my  family.  My  great-grandfather  was  a  hard  worker,  and  my  fa- 
ther and  his  brothers  were  hard  workers — so  much  so  that  at  the 
age  of  13,  while  living  in  Washington,  DC,  my  father  at  that  early 
age,  along  with  his  two  brothers,  15  and  17,  worked  with  their  fa- 
ther at  the  Pentagon,  slinging  bricks,  carrying  concrete,  and  doing 
whatever  a  construction  helper  would  do. 

It  was  that  earlier  experience  of  work  and  success  and  ability 
that  formed  their  experiences  and  then  later,  my  going  to  work  at 
13,  forming  my  own  experiences. 

The  needs  of  our  communities  are  varied  and  considerable,  Sen- 
ator Simon.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  works  and 
community  development  projects  which  need  to  be  undertaken  in 
our  schools,  churches  and  hospitals.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
as  I  speak  today  has  a  list  of  some  8,600  such  projects  that  are 
ready  to  go. 

There  are  at  least  as  many  community  services  projects  that 
need  to  be  done.  We  need  more  aides  in  our  child  care  centers  and 
in  our  senior  citizen  facilities.  We  need  to  keep  our  parks  clean  and 
make  improvements  in  them  as  well.  We  need  to  provide  rec- 
reational activities  for  our  children.  We  need  to  help  our  homeless 
shelters  and  our  soup  kitchens  as  well.  We  need  crews  that  can  un- 
dertake neighborhood  cleanups  and  improvement  projects. 
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Some  jobs  may  require  skilled  workers;  many  more  will  just  re- 
quire people  who  can  gain  the  needed  skills  on  the  job.  Regardless, 
we  know  the  people  are  there,  and  we  know  they  want  to  go  to 
work.  Unemployment  rates  in  many  cities  across  the  country  re- 
main well  above  the  national  average  regardless  of  our  recovery. 
When  you  adjust  the  official  unemployment  rate  to  include  discour- 
aged workers  and  part-time  workers  seeking  full-time  jobs,  then 
the  real  unemployment  rate  for  cities  is  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average,  large  cities  and  small  cities  alike. 

In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  OH,  the  official  unemploynient  rate 
is  more  than  twice  the  national  average.  But  in  some  sections,  the 
unemployment  rate  approaches  45  or  even  50  percent.  And  you  can 
find  the  same  level  of  unemplojrment  and  worse  in  sections  of  near- 
ly every  major  American  city.  If  these  averages  were  national  un- 
employment figures.  Senator,  the  President  and  the  Congress  today 
would  declare  it  a  national  emergency. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  President  Clinton  spoke  about 
the  need  to  get  tough  on  crime,  £md  I  agree.  We  applaud  these  ef- 
forts. We  must  rescue  our  streets  and  rescue  our  cities  from  the 
lawless  thugs  who  prey  on  the  innocent  and  keep  repeat  criminals 
behind  bars.  I  stand  solidly  behind  the  President  in  this  regard, 
and  I  personally  support  the  "three  strikes  and  you  are  out"  policy. 

But  Senator  Simon,  there  is  a  root  cause  to  crime  that  must  also 
be  addressed,  and  the  President  spoke  of  this  very  eloquently  just 
the  other  day.  Yes,  we  can  build  more  prisons,  and  we  can  create 
bigger  welfare  programs.  Lord  knows,  we  have  an  outstanding 
track  record  in  both.  We  can  develop  bigger  and  better  and  more 
expensive  gun  buyback  programs.  But  until  we  seriously  address 
the  lack  of  jobs  in  our  communities,  which  for  too  many  citizens, 
turns  into  hopelessness,  despair  and  alienation,  crime  and  violence 
will  onlv  increase. 

This  lack  of  jobs,  the  real  root  cause  of  crime,  will  further  the  de- 
cline of  our  communities,  both  urban  and  suburban  alike,  and  con- 
tinue to  make  them  more  like  war  zones. 

I  know  vou  understand  this,  Senator  Simon;  I  have  heard  your 
words  and  those  of  Senator  Boren  today.  You  would  not  have  co- 
sponsored  the  Community  Works  Progress  FVogram  if  you  did  not 
understand  this  truism. 

But  for  a  moment,  ask  yourself  when  was  the  last  time  a  gain- 
fully employed  citizen  of  your  home  town  participated  in  a  driveby 
shooting,  mugged  a  senior  citizen,  sold  drugs  on  the  comer  or 
robbed  a  bank.  They  do  not.  Citizens  who  have  hopefulness  do  not 
by  and  large  commit  these  crimes,  because  by  virtue  of  their  unem- 
ployment, they  feel  a  part  of  our  society. 

Senator,  when  I  was  running  for  mayor  in  Cleveland,  OH  in 
1989,  there  was  a  group  of  young  and  older  men  as  well  who  would 
patrol  public  housing  authorities  throughout  Cleveland,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  early  in  the  morning,  to  try  to  run  off  drug  dealers 
so  they  would  not  bother  the  people  living  there.  They  had  no  ar- 
maments, no  guns,  just  their  faith  and  their  determination.  And  I 
remember  walking  tnrough  two  buildings  with  a  gentleman  named 
Omar  Ali-Beh.  I  had  just  sponsored  the  toughest  drug  bill  in  the 
State  of  Ohio's  history,  and  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  that  bill 
passed.  I  was  talking  to  Omar  about  that  bill,  and  when  I  was  fin- 
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ished,  he  very  quietly  and  very  clearly  s£iid  to  me:  "Senator,  that 
may  all  be  well  and  good.  Clearly,  we  need  to  do  something  about 
drugs."  But  he  went  on  to  say:  "You  need  to  know  that  drugs  and 
crime  and  violence  are  born  of  hopelessness,  despair,  and  a  feeling 
that  tomorrow  will  be  worse  than  today." 

I  grew  up  in  a  time,  Senator,  when  there  were  three  men,  black 
and  white,  who  became  my  heroes — ^Martin  Luther  King,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  And  on  so  many  occasions  after 
school,  I  would  run  home  every  day  and  look  at  my  parents'  16-inch 
black  and  white  Zenith,  and  I  would  see  the  marches  in  Selma  and 
Montgomery  and  all  the  other  cities,  and  I  would  see  what  they 
were  doing,  and  I  would  see  the  dogs,  and  I  would  see  the  people 
killed,  and  I  would  see  the  people  put  in  jail.  But  for  all  of  that, 
there  was  not  one  time  in  my  life  up  until  today  that  I  have  ever 
believed  that  tomorrow  would  be  worse  than  today. 

More  and  more  Americans  have  not  had  that  experience.  Sen- 
ator. More  and  more  Americans  are  believing  that  tomorrow  abso- 
lutely and  undeniably  will  be  worse  than  today.  And  for  them,  if 
tomorrow  is  just  neutral — not  as  bad  as  today — then  that  is  a  vic- 
tory. 

If  we  are  to  reweave  America's  social  fabric,  we  must  attack  the 
jobs  deficit  with  a  vengeance  never  seen  before.  The  challenge  of 
creating  jobs  for  our  citizens  is  not  a  handout,  but  a  hand  up.  And 
it  sure  beats  the  socially  debilitating  effect  of  welfare. 

How  many  alternatives  are  there  for  people  who  cannot  work  for 
their  livelihood,  who  cannot  find  employment  to  provide  for  the 
need  of  their  families?  I  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  imemployed  in  my  city  want  to  work.  Many  come  to  see  me 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  for  "Mayor's  Night  In,"  when 
I  open  my  office  to  any  citizen  who  wants  to  see  me.  Over  half  of 
all  the  citizens  who  come  to  see  me  look  me  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"Mayor,  I  want  a  job.  I  want  to  go  to  work.  I  want  to  support  my 
family.'^ 

So  I  have  come  today  to  urge  the  support  of  this  bill  and  to  sup- 
port your  efforts.  But  I  have  also  come,  finally,  to  say  to  you  that 
if  we  are  to  be  successful,  it  is  this  two-track  approach  in  dealing 
with  crime  and  jobs  which  we  must  pursue.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
must  stop  dilly-dallying  about  crime.  We  must  get  serious,  and  we 
must  begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  crime  and  to  say 
to  those  who  commit  these  heinous  crimes,  who  sell  drugs,  who 
harm  our  individuals  and  our  cities  that,  "You  are  going  to  jail,  and 
you  are  going  to  stay  there." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  give  opportunities  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  want  to  commit  crimes  and  who  want  to  be  a 
part  of  our  society.  So  it  is  this  two-track  approach  to  dealing  with 
jobs  and  crime  that  we  have  come  today  to  advocate — ^better  recre- 
ation centers,  more  recreational  alternatives.  I  have  also  come 
today  to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  a  real  jobs  program  for  young  peo- 
ple. 

Today,  Senator  Simon,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  jobs  program 
for  young  people.  We  have  a  summertime  payoff"  program  designed 
to  assure  that  our  cities  are  not  burned  down  between  June  and 
September.  What  we  need  is  a  program  to  put  our  young  people  to 
work.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  young  people,  "Stay  off"  the  streets, 
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stay  out  of  trouble,  do  not  sell  drugs."  We  need  to  give  them  in- 
stances where  they  can  have  real,  positive  role  models,  and  where 
they  can  understand  that  the  sweat  of  their  brow  will  yield  a  per- 
manent, important  payoff. 

Senator  Simon,  we  wish  you  Gk)dspeed.  We  are  here  today  to  be 
your  partner  in  a  very  important  effort  that  you  and  Senator  Boren 
nave  begun.  We  hope  that  you  will  look  upon  us  as  your  partners, 
and  we  stand  ready  to  do  whatever  it  will  take  to  assure  passage 
of  this  very  important  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  for  your  eloquent  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mayor  White  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Commissioner  Rowe? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  come  from  the  State  which  houses 
Yale  and  serve  as  Connecticut's  commissioner  for  the  Department 
of  Social  Services.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  APWA  is  a  64-year-old  nonprofit  bipar- 
tisan organization  that  represents  all  of  the  State  human  services 
departments  plus  local  welfare  agencies  and  individual  members. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  very  impor- 
tant issue  of  job  creation.  It  is  an  issue  central  to  the  up  and  com- 
ing welfare  reform  debate  and  one  I  know  that  is  of  primary  inter- 
est to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  work  of  this  subcommittee. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize 
APWA's  recommendations  for  reform  of  the  welfare  system,  which 
we  released  at  a  press  conference  here  on  Capitol  Hill  2  weeks  ago. 
The  recommendations  were  the  culmination  of  a  year's  work  by  the 
association's  task  force  on  self-sufficiency,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber. I  would  also  like  to  specifically  address  our  recommendations 
on  job  creation  and  then  discuss  tne  challenges  that  lie  ahead  in 
creating  community  service  and  community  work  experience  jobs 
for  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation. 

On  January  11,  1994,  APWA  released  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions that  State  and  local  human  services  administrators  see  as  the 
critical  next  step  in  restructuring  the  welfare  system.  The  rec- 
ommendations represent  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  a  broadly 
diverse  group  representing  the  variety  of  State  views  on  welfare  re- 
form. 

The  APWA  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  first  bipar- 
tisan recommendations  for  welfare  reform,  but  we  certainly  hope 
they  will  not  be  the  last. 

Our  proposal  is  based  on  the  premise  that  welfare  should  reflect 
mutual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  the  welfare 
agency.  When  applying  for  AFDC,  the  parent  must  sign  what  we 
are  calling  an  "agreement  of  mutual  responsibility."  In  signing  the 
agpreement,  the  welfare  agency  agrees  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance, and  the  individual  agrees  to  participate  in  1)  an  assessment 
of  his  or  her  education  and  literacy  needs,  work  experience, 
strengths  and  interests,  and  personal  circumstances,  and  2)  the  de- 
velopment of  an  employability  plan  outlining  goals  for  employment, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  parent  and  the  agency  in  meeting  these 
goals,  and  the  specific  steps  to  be  undertaken. 
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We  propose  a  three-phase  program  building  on  the  current  JOBS 
and  job  skills  training  program.  The  first  phase  is  the  JOBS  prepa- 
ration phase;  the  second  is  up  to  a  limit  of  2  years  in  a  JOBS  ca- 
reer-focused education  and  training  phase;  and  the  third  is  a  JOBS 
mandatory  work  phase  in  which  AFDC  parents  would  be  required 
to  work  in  an  unsubsidized  private  or  public  sector  iob,with  com- 
munity work  experience  available  as  a  last  resort  for  those  who 
complete  the  JOBS  program  nd  are  unable  to  locate  unsubsidized 
work. 

Everyone  is  expected  to  participate  in  some  kind  of  activity 
under  our  proposal.  There  are  no  exemptions  from  participation  in 
the  JOBS  program.  Individuals  who  enter  the  job  preparation 
phase  would  include  those  the  welfare  agency  believes  have  bar- 
riers to  employment  such  that  they  need  more  than  2  years  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  These  individuals  nonetheless  would  partici- 
pate in  an  activity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  regularly  receiving 
necessary  education  or  behavioral  health  care,  making  progress  on 
completing  their  GED  or  high  school  diploma,  as  identified  in  their 
employability  program. 

Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  career-focused  education  and 
training  program  are  those  the  State  believes  will  be  employable 
after  up  to  2  years  of  education  and  training,  or  those,  while  they 
may  be  considered  for  JOBS  preparation,  volunteer  to  participate 
in  education  and  training. 

States  would  operate  the  program  as  they  do  today,  offering  a 
full  range  of  services  and  activities  to  promote  job  readiness  and 
employment. 

.^ler  2  years  in  education  and  training,  participants  would  be  re- 
quired to  work.  Our  highest  priority  is  that  these  individuals  work 
in  unsubsidized  employment  in  the  private  or  public  sector.  For 
those  not  working  in  unsubsidized  employment,  we  recommend 
placement  in  community  work  experience— hut.  Senator,  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

Individuals  working  at  least  20  hours  per  week  would  be  consid- 
ered meeting  the  mandatory  work  requirements  under  our  pro- 
posal. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  sufficient  Federal  and  State  resources 
must  be  provided  to  ensure  those  participating  in  aiw  phase  of  the 
JOBS  program  can  meet  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  partici- 
pation. On  the  other  hand,  Senator,  if  AFDC  parents  fail  to  comply 
with  the  plan  as  required,  we  propose  a  penalty  reducing  the  fami- 
ly's combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefit  by  25  percent.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  penalty  is  realistic  and  necessary  for  any  parent  who 
fails  to  take  his  or  her  responsibility  seriously. 

The  report  also  addresses  several  policy  priority  areas  that  are 
summarized  in  my  written  testimony.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  while  our  proposal  is  clearly  work-focused,  the  goal  of  true  re- 
form cannot  be  fully  achieved  if  we  do  not  "make  work  pay,"  includ- 
ing enactment  of  health  care  reform  that  ensures  imiversal  health 
care  coverage,  access  to  quality  child  care  options,  and  making  sure 
that  everyone  who  is  eligible  takes  full  advantage  of  the  expansions 
in  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  recently  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. 
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Our  proposal  emphasizes  the  need  for  employment  that  results 
in  family  self-sufficiency  as  the  successful  end  point  for  both  client 
and  agency  activities.  We  underscore  the  preference  for  jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  the  primary  source  of  our  Nation's  economic  growth 
and  development.  We  recognize  the  lack  of  private  sector  jobs  avail- 
able today  for  manv  Americans  who  are  poor. 

We  therefore  call  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  adequately  funded 
jobs  creation  strategy  to  support  employment  of  low-income  individ- 
uals in  the  private  sector.  We  propose  targeting  75  percent  of  the 
new  jobs  created  under  this  new  initiative  to  our  JOBS  graduates 
and  25  percent  to  unemployed  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
and  adults. 

We  believe  that  under  an  adequately  funded  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram, expansion  of  on-the-job  training,  work  supplementation,  and 
the  use  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  can  facilitate  the  place- 
ment of  JOBS  graduates  in  private  sector  jobs.  We  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  these  placement  tools  are  now  used  only  on  a  small  scale 
and  will  likely  serve  only  to  supplement  other  job  creation  efforts. 

We  commend  the  Congress  and  the  President  for  creation  last 
year  of  the  National  Service  Corps.  We  believe  that  the  National 
Service  Corps  can  and  should  serve  as  a  valuable  work  and  edu- 
cation alternative  for  AFDC  parents  and  their  children. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  much  debate  about  the  efficacy  of  a 
Community  Work  Experience  Program  as  a  primary  source  of  jobs 
under  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation. 
Human  services  administrators  know  too  well  the  challenges  pro- 
posed by  operating  CWEP  programs.  Our  experience  tells  us  that 
we  must  have  realistic  expectations  about  the  efficacy  of  operating 
a  large-scale  program. 

The  cost  of  CWEP  can  be  high  and  labor-intensive,  developing 
work  sites,  providing  supervision,  monitoring,  and  follow-up  with 
the  employer  and  the  client.  We  know  from  the  research  conducted 
by  the  Manpower  Development  Research  Corporation  in  the  1980's 
that  CWEP  is  feasible  to  operate  and  that  participants  and  super- 
visors found  the  work  meaningful,  which  is  extremely  important. 

The  programs  that  have  operated  in  the  past  and  been  studied 
by  MDRC,  however,  were  small  in  scale,  with  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port that  CWEP  leads  to  consistent  employment  or  earnings,  or  re- 
duction in  welfare  or  welfare  costs.  Some  States  have  found  that 
because  of  liability  insurance  coverage,  employers  are  not  willing  to 
accept  CWEP  clients.  This  issue  varies  from  State  to  State,  but  is 
clearly  one  that  has  surfaced  and  has  been  an  impediment  in  some 
States. 

For  those  States  with  bargaining  agreements,  with  public  sector 
unions,  the  use  of  CWEP  clients  in  State  or  local  government  agen- 
cies has  posed  a  particular  problem.  For  unions,  concern  about  dis- 
placement and  reported  use  of  CWEP  clients  to  perform  work  cov- 
ered under  bargaining  agreements  has  led  to  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  Connecticut,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  establish  a  new 
partnership  between  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Connecticut  Employees  Union  to  provide 
opportunities  for  100  general  assistance  recipients  to  receive  6 
months  of  paid  on-the-job  training  in  road  work  and  highway  main- 
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tenance.  This  program,  funded  by  the  Labor  Department  under  a 
new  STEP  program,  provides  participants  with  training  that  en- 
ables them  to  acquire  a  commercial  driver's  license  and  perform  a 
variety  of  public  works  functions.  This  license  and  the  experience 
have  resulted  in  individuals  moving  into  private  sector  employ- 
ment. 

In  sum,  the  challenges  proposed  by  CWEP  are  significant  as  we 
move  to  scale.  I  caution  you  again  against  having  high  expectations 
about  the  efficacy  of  this  approach  m  moving  large  numbers  of  re- 
cipients into  unsubsidized  employment  or  in  reducing  caseloads  or 
costs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  address  some  of  the  impedi- 
ments that  limit  the  number  of  potential  sites  and  cost  of  oper- 
ations, CWEP  can  serve  as  a  structured,  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence for  States,  and  the  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work 
obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  the  leadership  that  you  have 
taken  in  this  effort,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  Associa- 
tion has  had  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 

We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rowe  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  you.  Commissioner,  for  your  testimony 
as  well  as  for  your  leadership. 

Mayor  White,  you  talked  about  the  neighborhood  in  which  you 
grew  up  and  how  different  it  was.  Was  that  neighborhood  originally 
more  economically  integrated  than  is  the  situation  today? 

Mayor  White.  Yes,  it  was.  Senator  Simon.  First  of  all,  if  there 
were  any  people  who  were  not  employed,  especially  the  men  in  the 
families,  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  I  live  only  three  blocks  from 
where  I  grew  up. 

Second,  it  was  very  clear  that  my  father,  who  lived  in  our  home, 
worked  in  a  factory  across  the  street.  Mr.  Whitley  was  a  teacher 
down  the  street.  Mr.  Howard  was  the  principal  of  an  elementary 
school.  Today,  that  has  been  not  only  lowered  in  terms  of  the  in- 
come categorization,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  work  or  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  people  are  performing.  Also,  the  rate  of  welfare, 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  has  also  steadily  gone  up. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  one  of  the  problems — this  is  not  addressed 
by  this  bill,  obviously — but  one  of  the  problems  in  our  society  is 
that  we  are  more  economically  segregated  than  at  any  point  in  our 
Nation's  history.  That  high  school  principal,  for  example,  is  not  liv- 
ing in  that  neighborhood.  So  that  we  compound  our  problems  be- 
cause formerly,  people  who  had  problems,  living  in  your  neighbor- 
hood or  mine,  lived  next  door  to  people  who  knew  how  to  solve 
problems.  Now  we  are  piling  people  together,  and  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  solve  problems  live  next  door  to  people  who  do  not 
know  how  to  solve  problems,  and  we  aggravate  everything. 

Mayor  WHITE.  Senator  Simon,  if  I  may  just  say,  I  have  worked 
on  a  number  of  programs  that  speak  to  nousing.  One  of  them  was 
a  program  I  did  for  former  Mayor  Tom  Moody  of  Columbus,  OH, 
and  it  was  called  the  Urban  Homesteading  Program.  You  have 
probably  heard  about  it.  It  was  a  question  of  where  the  homes 
would  be  located  that  we  would  try  to  turn  over  to  various  people. 
And  it  was  a  question  of  trying  to  really  segregate  poor  people  in 
certain  parts  of  the  community.  And  I  looked  at  them,  and  I  said 
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the  last  thing  a  poor  person  needs  is  another  poor  person  Hving 
nextdoor  to  him. 

It  also  impacts  in  terms  of  children.  If  children  grow  up  in  a  com- 
munity without  seeing  positive  role  models,  that  is  going  to  have 
a  major  impact  on  their  success  downstream.  I  grew  up  in  a  com- 
munity where  I  saw  teachers,  I  saw  lawyers,  I  saw  a  doctor  of  agri- 
culture from  Tuskegee  Institute,  whom  I  got  my  first  job  from,  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  saw  them  go  to  work.  I  worked  for  one  of  them.  They 
helped  build  my  work  ethic. 

But  these  children  today  are  not  seeing  them.  So  that  the  year- 
around  jobs  program  for  children  becomes  essential  for  two  rea- 
sons. One,  and  more  importantly  than  the  money,  it  puts  our  chil- 
dren next  to  people  who  come  to  work  every  day,  who  do  not  wear 
an  earring,  who  can  speak  the  King's  English,  who  understand 
what  it  is  to  provide  an  employment  product.  And  second,  it  pro- 
vides funds  to  the  families.  And  if  you  tie  that  to  success  in  school, 
you  get  a  role  model,  you  get  them  staying  in  school,  and  you  are 
putting  money  in  those  families'  pockets. 

Senator  Simon.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  your  statement. 

What  would  happen — I  know  you  cannot  answer  this  with  any 
precision — ^but  what  would  happen  to  the  crime  rate  in  Cleveland 
if  we  were  to  guarantee  a  job  opportunity  to  every  citizen  in  Cleve- 
land? 

Mayor  White.  Senator  Simon,  I  have  never  bought  a  lottery  tick- 
et. I  do  not  go  to  Las  Vegas.  I  do  not  gamble.  It  is  not  something 
that  I  do.  But  I  would  bet  a  year's  pay  that  crime  would  go  down 
and  go  down  significantly. 

I  have  said  this  to  anyone  who  would  listen.  I  have  said  it  to  the 
President  both  publicly  and  privately.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  Senator, 
is  that  I  go  through  this  with  my  own  staff  all  the  time  when  we 
want  to  try  to  change  something,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  fear  about 
changing  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  think  we  need  to  be,  but 
it  has  not  been  proven,  so  there  is  fear  of  failure.  When  I  look  at 
it  in  terms  of  welfare,  we  know  we  have  failed  in  welfare.  It  has 
failed;  it  is  a  massive  failure.  So  if  we  adopted  your  program  tomor- 
row and  possibly  added  and  embellished  the  youth  component,  at 
the  very  least,  the  worst  we  could  do  is  what  we  are  doing  today, 
and  at  the  very  most  is  to  make  a  major  substantive  impact  on  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  in  terms  of  economics  and  on  the  lives  of  our 
total  community  in  terms  of  crime. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  take  this  chance  and  to  move  away  from 
our  failures. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you. 

In  your  statement,  Commissioner,  you  say:  "Individuals  who 
enter  the  JOBS  career-focused  education  and  training  phase  are 
those  that  the  State  believes  will  be  employable  after  up  to  2  years 
of  education  and  training."  Are  we  going  to  have  a  lot  of  rejects 
under  this  proposal? 

Ms.  Rowe.  No,  Senator.  What  we  are  proposing  is  that  there  are 
individuals  who  come  into  our  system  who  have  a  number  of  bar- 
riers; it  may  be  a  substance  abuse  barrier,  a  lack  of  education,  a 
basic  skills  barrier.  Those  individuals  would  go  into  the  job  prepa- 
ration phase.  We  would  establish  what  we  are  calling  a  graduation 
rate  for  the  States  so  that  people  could  not  linger  in  that  job  prepa- 
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ration  phase  and  would  then  have  to  move  into  the  career-focused 
education  phase  for  their  next  step  to  employment. 

So  we  would  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people 
that  we  would  keep  out  of  the  system.  What  we  are  saying  is  we 
will  give  you  the  time  to  get  what  you  need  so  that  the  career-fo- 
cused education  phase  of  this  and  the  2  years'  limitation  on  that 
will  be  beneficial. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  one  thing — and  Mayor,  you  may 
want  to  comment  on  this  as  well — and  that  is  getting  word  out  on 
the  Earned  Income  Teix  Credit.  I  find  just  a  great  many  people  who 
are  eligible  have  not  even  heard  about  it. 

Do  you  have  £iny  comments  on  what  we  can  do  in  this  regard? 

Ms.  Rowe.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing,  Senator,  is  we 
are  training  all  of  our  intake  staff  and  all  of  our  staff  who  work 
in  our  welfare  offices  on  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  who 
is  eligible,  and  it  will  be  part  of  their  discussion  with  clients  when 
they  come  in  to  apply,  particularly  those  who  are  in  some  kind  of 
part-time  work  or  entry-level  work,  any  kind  of  job. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  this  benefit — 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  well,  and  the  importance  of  them 
encouraging  their  employees  to  apply,  particularly  in  the  advance 
of  that  tax  credit  or  that  tax  benefit  in  their  monthly  paychecks, 
as  opposed  to  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  filing  it  as  part 
of  their  income. 

I  think  many  of  these  individuals  when  we  have  talked  to  them 
in  focus  groups,  because  their  income  is  so  low,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  file  at  the  State,  the  assumption  is  that  they  have  no  bene- 
fit out  there  that  they  can  receive. 

Senator  Simon.  Mayor? 

Mayor  WHITE.  Senator,  Congressman  Bobby  Rush  from  your 
home  State  spoke  to  our  National  Conference  of  Democratic  Mavors 
yesterday,  and  he  was  very  eloquent  about  the  program  and  how 
important  the  program  is,  and  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Commis- 
sioner Rowe  that  clearly,  we  have  not  taken  as  full  advantage  of 
this  program  as  we  should.  And  quite  frankly,  we  believe  that  the 
mayors  and  the  conference  and  beyond  can  be  an  even  more  pro- 
ductive forum  for  communicating  this,  and  I  have  indicated  that  to 
Jerry  Abramson,  our  chairman. 

Senator  SiMON.  You  mentioned  one  other  thing.  Commissioner, 
that  I  think  is  important,  and  that  is  that  as  we  move  ahead  on 
this,  we  work  with  the  labor  unions.  There  is  no  reason  whv  we 
should  be  in  conflict  on  this.  The  right  kind  of  program  ought  to 
be  of  assistance  in  creating  more  jobs  that  are  union  jobs,  and  ev- 
eryone should  be  able  to  benefit.  But  if  we  do  not  do  this  the  right 
way,  we  are  going  to  end  up  in  conflict,  and  we  can  get  bogged 
down. 

Ms.  Rowe.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  both  of  you  very,  very  much. 

Mayor  White.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Ms.  Rowe.  Th£ink  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  appreciate  the  leadership  you  are  providing. 

Our  final  panel  is  made  up  of  Leila  Hardaway,  deputy  director 
for  social  services  of  the  Franklin  County,  OH  Department  of 
Human  Services;  Kathleen  Selz,  the  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps;  and  Thomas  Brock,  a 
senior  research  associate  with  Manpower  Development  Research 
Corporation  in  New  York. 

We  welcome  all  three  of  you.  Ms.  Hardaway,  we  will  start  with 
you,  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEILA  HARDAWAY,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICES,  FRANKLIN  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  COLUMBUS,  OH;  KATHLEEN  SELZ,  DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND  THOMAS  BROCK,  SEN- 
IOR RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE,  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  RE- 
SEARCH CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Ms.  Hardaway.  Senator  Simon  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 
I  have  had  experience  in  the  Community  Work  Experience  Pro- 

fram  with  the  State  of  Ohio  and  in  my  current  position  with  the 
ranklin  County  Department  of  Human  Services. 

In  1983,  the  State  of  Ohio  implemented  work  programs  in  five 
of  its  88  counties.  During  the  first  2  years,  the  Community  Work 
Experience  Program  component  was  by  far  the  largest  component 
that  we  had  at  that  particular  time.  This  program  took  over  the 
general  assistance  program  in  these  counties,  and  utilization  of 
other  program  activities  such  as  Job  Club  and  Education  and 
Training  varied  by  countv. 

The  program  was  evaluated  in  1985,  and  during  this  time,  the 
program  was  found  to  provide  tangible  services  to  the  community, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  participants 
to  gain  work  experience,  establish  work  habits,  promote  self-esteem 
and  personal  motivation.  Individuals  associated  with  the  program, 
such  a  work  site  sponsors,  work  site  supervisors,  the  program  par- 
ticipants, the  staff,  all  viewed  this  particular  program  as  having  a 
real  value  to  the  community,  so  they  received  very  positive  com- 
ments. 

There  were  positive  feelings  on  the  nonwork  program  activities, 
which  include  family  life,  children's  attitudes,  and  self-develop- 
ment. The  program  had  a  high  degree  of  popularity  among  all  af- 
fected groups,  including  recipients  who  had  been  sanctioned  during 
that  time  for  nonparticipation. 

During  July  1989,  the  JOBS  program  was  implemented  in  41  of 
Ohio's  work  program  counties,  and  at  that  time,  Franklin  County 
implemented  the  program  in  1991.  Since  that  time,  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  establishing  a  broad-based  program  for  our 
public  assistance  recipients. 

I  think  we  are  innovative  in  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
the  JOBS  program.  We  are  participating  in  a  national  pilot  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  MDRC.  We  have  won  awards  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  on  promoting  literacy 
for  the  program.  And  we  are  pleased  with  our  Community  Work 
Experience  Program. 

We  have  not  implemented  this  program  as  a  straight  trade  of 
labor  for  benefits.  We  have  reconstructed  the  program  so  that  we 
are  providing  services  relating  to  job  training  as  well  as  counseling. 
We  market  our  community  work  experience  activities  in  the  same 
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manner  as  we  market  the  on-the-job  training  component.  We  keep 
in  contact  with  sponsors  and  participants  and  resolve  minor  con- 
cerns before  they  become  major  problems. 

The  sponsors  xinderstand  our  desire  to  place  people  and  provide 
training  for  those  participants  so  that  they  can  compete  for  job 
openings  in  their  communities  and  also  in  their  organizations. 

As  a  result,  our  JOBS  participants  in  Franklin  County  are  being 
hired  in  private  sector  and  nonprofit  organizations  in  entry-level 
positions.  In  1993,  we  had  over  80  participants  hired  directly  from 
our  Community  Work  Experience  Program  in  the  private  sector 
and  in  nonprofit  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

We  use  our  own  agency  as  a  training  pool  to  pull  recipients  to 
refer  to  job  openings  or  to  employers  that  have  listed  with  the 
county. 

As  you  know,  the  Community  Work  Experience  Program  place- 
ments are  restricted  to  positions  in  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  However,  people  are  placed  in  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
as  a  result  of  their  experience  in  the  Community  Work  Experience 
Program.  We  believe  the  private  sector  should  become  involved  in 
the  Community  Work  Experience  Program  for  job  creation  in  entry- 
level  positions.  The  success  of  our  job  development  unit  in  market- 
ing our  program  to  employers  in  the  private  sector  has  convinced 
us  that  private  sector  placements  can  be  located  for  Community 
Work  Experience  participants. 

Our  marketing  efforts  include  regular  employer  breakfasts  to 
which  key  community  employers  are  invited  to  discuss  job  possibili- 
ties. A  presentation  explains  the  services  that  we  have  available  to 
the  employers,  particularly  applicant  screening,  computerized  posi- 
tion/applicant matching,  and  retention  assistance  after  the  JOBS 
participant  is  employed,  including  an  expense  allowance  and  tran- 
sitional benefits  during  the  first  year  of  employment. 

As  a  part  of  our  marketing  program,  we  have  organized  a  busi- 
ness advisory  board.  We  have  had  our  first  meeting,  and  we  re- 
ceived very  positive  responses  and  a  great  deal  of  input  from  the 
employers.  These  employers  were  recruited  during  the  employer 
breakfasts,  and  v/e  have  about  20  who  have  agreed  to  help  us  out 
with  our  marketing. 

JOBS  needs  to  locate  or  create  more  moderate-paying  jobs  with 
medical  benefits.  Our  goal  is  to  locate  job  opportunities  which  are 
permanent  and  offer  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  our  employed 
participants.  We  believe  this  goal  can  be  achieved  through  market- 
ing to  private  sector  employers,  expansion  of  Community  Work  Ex- 
perience Program  placements  to  the  private  sector,  and  expanding 
the  OJT  component. 

While  improving  job  creation  is  essential,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  welfare  population  is  not  all  alike;  different  types  of  serv- 
ices are  best  for  certain  types  of  recipients.  If  the  policy  objective 
is  to  reduce  long-term  welfare  dependency,  then  employability  de- 
velopment services,  career  planning,  basic  education,  job  develop- 
ment, training,  and  extensive  indi'adual  social  services  must  be 
available. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goal,  I  would  recommend  that  legislation 
be  passed  which  would  allow  for  flexibility  of  program  design  at  the 
State  and  local  levels;  permit  private  sector  involvement  in  job  ere- 
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ation  including  Community  Work  Experience  Program;  market 
CWEP  assignments  to  employers  the  same  as  we  do  OJT.  I  think 
we  need  to  review  the  current  CWEP  policy  of  calculating  the 
hours  of  participation  after  the  first  9  months  at  the  prevailing 
wage.  I  think  this  policy  is  counterproductive  to  the  requirement 
mandating  ADCU  participants  to  work  16  hours  a  week,  and  I 
think  it  is  detrimental  to  the  States  in  trying  to  meet  the  participa- 
tion rate  under  the  JOBS  program  at  this  point. 

I  think  the  total  JOBS  program  needs  to  be  viewed  as  an  eco- 
nomic development  section  with  the  community. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hardaway  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  Selz? 

Ms.  Selz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today.  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent the  National  Association  of  Services  and  Conservation 
Corps,  also  known  as  NASCC.  NASCC  is  the  membership  organiza- 
tion and  advocate  for  youth  corps  programs  nationwide.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  their  behalf 
this  morning. 

Today  there  are  more  than  90  youth  corps  programs  across  the 
coxmtry,  operating  with  total  annual  budgets  of  almost  $162  mil- 
lion. When  I  testified  before  vou  in  May  of  1992,  there  were  fewer 
than  65  corps,  with  total  budgets  of  $131  million.  So  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  youth  corps  field  has  grown  since  you  last  heard 
from  us. 

Of  those  30  or  so  new  programs  within  the  past  18  months,  some 
derive  funding  and  their  impetus  from  the  National  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990.  Many  others,  however,  were  started  without 
targeted  Federal  money,  with  State  and  local  money,  and  also  by 
accessing  JTPA  support. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  corps  have  benefited  from,  and  are 
very  grateful  to  you  as  well  as  to  Senator  Woflford,  for  including  the 
corps-friendly  provisions  in  the  1992  JTPA  Amendments.  We  are 
beginning  to  take  good  advantage  of  what  you  had  in  mind. 

For  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  may  read  my  writ- 
ten statement,  I  would  just  note  that  we  hav?  corps  in  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire as  well. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  earlier  this  week.  President 
Clinton  talked  about  expanding  opportunity  and  creating  jobs,  he 
then  stated,  "But  if  we  are  honest,  we  will  all  admit  that  Uiis  strat- 
egy still  cannot  work  unless  we  also  give  our  people  the  education, 
training  and  skills  they  need  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  tomor- 
row." 

This  is  exactly  what  youth  corps  do.  They  provide  young  adults 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  enter  the  job  market  or  pursue  further 
education  or  vocational  training. 

In  my  written  statement,  you  will  find  a  description  of  how  the 
corps  are  organized,  how  they  are  funded,  the  kinds  of  projects  that 
they  do  nationwide — everytn:ng  from  building  trails  in  Yosemite 
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and  other  National  Parks  and  Forests,  to  clearing  out  rubble- 
strewn  vacant  blocks  on  134th  Street  in  New  York  City  to  create 
safe  playgrounds  and  a  beautiful  center  for  the  community. 

The  corps  are  enormously  diverse  in  their  organization,  in  their 
funding,  find  in  the  kinds  of  projects  that  they  do.  However,  they 
do  have  many  things  in  common.  First,  the  corps  are  full-time  pro- 
grams which  provide  young  men  and  women  ages  16  to  25  with  job 
training,  education,  and  public  service  opportunities.  Corps  under- 
take service  activities  which  meet  the  real  needs  of  their  commu- 
nities and,  in  the  process,  prepare  participants  for  the  future. 
Corps  promote  self-esteem,  leadership,  citizenship  and  community 
involvement. 

All  corps  also  provide  participants  with  at  least  a  stipend.  Most, 
however,  pay  minimum  wage  or,  when  possible,  even  more  than 
the  minimum  wage.  Corps  also  provide  education,  job  training,  and 
life  skill  classes  during  the  course  of  every  week. 

A  day  of  a  typical  corps  member  might  look  like  this.  From  7:30 
to  8  a.m.,  physical  training;  from  8:30  to  10  a.m.,  either  prepara- 
tion for  the  GED,  other  kinds  of  formal  education,  or  life  skills  edu- 
cation; from  10:30  until  12,  and  then  again  in  the  afternoon  from 
12:30  to  4:30,  work  on  community  projects.  Finally,  in  the  evening, 
journal  writing  and  reflection. 

All  corps  operate  in  crews,  8  to  12  young  people  working  under 
the  supendsion  of  a  paid,  caring  adult.  Through  this  arrangement, 
they  learn  teamwork  skills,  how  to  count  on  one  another,  and  also 
how  to  support  one  another  in  a  common  endeavor. 

Corps  also  provide  an  experiential  education  as  well  as  formal 
education.  We  are  developing  a  unique  program  called  "work  learn- 
ing." Most  of  these  young  people  have  not  fared  well  in  the  tradi- 
tional educational  system.  What  we  do  is  combine  the  work  that 
they  are  doing  in  the  field  with  serious  competency  skill  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  all  corps  do  meaningful  work.  Harking  back  to  your 
statements  about  CETA  and  other  kinds  of  jobs  programs,  I  think 
that  is  very  important  to  note.  The  tight-fisted  States  legislatures 
in  Washington,  Montana,  Illinois  to  some  extent,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania  would  not  fund  these  programs  year  in  and  year  out 
if  they  were  not  getting  value  for  their  money.  Regretfully,  we  do 
not  have  a  statewide  program  in  Illinois,  but  we  do  have  several 
small  summer  corps  program,  among  them  one  of  the  first  that  was 
ever  launched,  in  Lake  County,  IL. 

Those  are  the  things  that  the  corps  have  in  common.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  young  people  who  are  enrolled  in 
our  programs.  Although  the  corps  are  made  up  of  a  racially  and 
culturally  diverse  mix  of  young  people,  the  typical  corps  member  is 
at  risk  of  not  making  it  educationally  and  economically.  Many 
corps  members  have  young  children,  live  in  households  receiving 
public  assistance.  The  majority  of  young  people  entering  the  corps 
enter  without  a  diploma;  they  are  among  what  has  been  described 
as  "the  forgotten  half,"  of  youth  in  this  country  who  are  not  college- 
bound. 

Some  enter  the  corps  to  gain  a  GED,  others  to  learn  concrete 
work  skills  or  to  earn  a  wage.  Still  others  enter  in  order  to  be  more 
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involved  in  their  communities.  Many  corps  members  find  the  corps 
dramatically  changes  their  lives  for  the  better. 

Today  I  have  brought  along  copies  for  you  and  the  other  sub- 
committee members  of  our  new  publication,  'Turning  it  Around." 
It  presents  the  stories  of  corps  members  and  their  supervisors  talk- 
ing about  what  happens  in  the  corps  and  how  that  changes  their 
lives.  I  wish  I  could  have  a  corps  member  with  me.  However,  I 
would  like  to  read  just  part  of  one  story  to  give  you  a  sense  of  what 
is  happening  in  these  programs. 

Raquel  Rogers  from  San  Diego.  "When  I  was  10,  I  came  to  San 
Diego  from  Tijuana,  and  I  started  school.  I  finished  through  the 
11th  grade.  When  I  stopped  school,  it  was  because  I  got  pregnant. 
I  had  my  little  girl,  and  from  there  on,  I  did  little  odd  jobs,  you 
know,  to  keep  me  and  my  little  girl  together.  But  then  I  found  this 
job,  which  is  really  great,  because  this  job  is  everything.  I  have 
learned  a  lot  of  skills,  and  once  a  week,  I  go  and  work  on  my  GED. 
I  do  not  have  long  to  finish  that.  Recently,  they  sent  me  to  get  lead- 
ership training,  and  hopefully  I  can  become  a  supervisor.  If  I  had 
not  gotten  into  this  program,  I  would  probably  be  at  the  house 
right  now,  doing  nothing,  watching  my  kids,  and  I  would  probably 
still  be  on  welfare.  It  was  like  a  nonstop  circle,  because  here  in  San 
Diego,  for  me,  it  was  really  hard  to  get  a  job.  For  one  thing,  I  am 
a  minority,  and  I  do  not  have  my  high  school  diploma.  And  even 
if  I  did  get  a  job  anywhere,  I  would  not  be  making  enough  to  sup- 
port my  kids.  Here,  I  have  been  doing  trail  work  and  litter  removal 
on  the  freeway.  The  work  is  fun.  It  seems  like  it  is  hard,  but  when 
you  are  around  a  lot  of  people,  it  is  like  a  big  family.  It  is  like  ev- 
erybody cares  about  everybody,  about  building  something  for  the 
future.  You  know,  later  on,  when  my  kids  grow  up,  I  am  going  to 
take  them  there  and  say,'  This  is  what  Mommy  did  when  you  were 
small.  Mommy  and  the  crew  did  this.'  Projects  like  this  are  what 
really  make  it  in  the  future.  The  things  we  do  make  a  difference." 

The  stories  from  Raquel  and  the  other  corps  members  provide 
ample  testimony,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  corps  do  provide  that 
spark  of  hope  that  you  are  seeking  with  the  new  legislation. 

Corps  provide  work,  training,  and  a  community  for  those  who  are 
on  welfare,  who  are  unemployed,  who  have  dropped  out  of  school, 
and  for  some  who  have  been  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Corps  provide  jobs,  job  training,  and  the  vital  link  to  a  greater 

job  market. 

Participants  learn  hard  skills  such  as  those  needed  for  forestry, 
trail  maintenance,  recycling,  carpentry,  painting,  human  services 
delivery,  as  well  as  basic  educational  tools  necessary  for  employ- 
ment. Corps  members  learn  the  value  of  work.  They  explore  their 
own  goals  and  their  skills.  They  learn  the  important  basic  of  writ- 
ing a  resume,  interviewing,  seeking  out  available  jobs.  Finally,  the 
corps  managers  assist  each  participant  in  making  the  transition 
from  the  corps  to  other,  hopefully  more  permanent  work,  placing 
them  in  jobs,  apprenticeship  programs  and  internships. 

Through  the  attainment  of  education  and  job  skills,  current  and 
potential  welfare  recipients  are  becoming  members  of  the  paid 
work  force.  Corps  thus  function  as  a  very  good  example  of  a  wel- 
fare-to-work program. 
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I  would  just  like  to  add  that  in  many  corps — and  I  think  imme- 
diately of  the  one  in  Milwaukee — ^the  corps  makes  a  strong  case  to 
the  young  people,  particularly  to  the  young  men,  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  children.  When  our  corps  director  in  Milwau- 
kee talks  about  the  contributions  that  his  program  makes  to  the 
economy,  he  often  says,  "And  I  have  a  dozen  young  dads  today  who 
are  supporting  their  children,  who  were  not  before  they  walked  into 
the  corps." 

Senator  SiMON.  If  you  could  conclude,  please,  because  we  are 
running  into  some  time  problems. 

Ms.  Selz.  I  will  do  that,  Senator. 

The  National  Association  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps  ap- 
preciates and  supports  the  intent  of  the  Commimity  Works 
Progress  Act  of  1993.  As  you  Eind  your  colleagues  consider  how  to 
expand  jobs  and  public  service  opportunities  for  young  adults,  I 
urge  you  to  include  State  and  local  youth  corps.  The  corps  provide 
both  immediate  employment  and  preparation  for  more  advanced 
work.  Thus  the  corps  are  addressing  many  of  the  same  goals  that 
you  are  with  your  legislation. 

The  corps  have  long  waiting  lists  for  both  participants  and  work 
projects  that  need  to  be  done.  Thus,  they  could  expand  quickly  if 
funding  becomes  available. 

Our  goals  are  so  similar  that  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
together  on  this.  Indeed,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  think  about 
carving  out  a  special  place  for  youth  corps  in  this  legislation.  We 
are  doing  what  you  want  to  do  on  a  larger  scale.  Because  of  the 
chronic  shortage  of  funding,  we  are  doing  this  work  foxhole  by  fox- 
hole; we  could  and  wish  to  do  it  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  important  area. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you,  and  we  do  want  to  work  with  you 
on  this,  because  I  think  you  have  hit  on  something  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Selz  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Brock? 

Mr.  Brock.  Grood  morning.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  you  here  today  about  research  that  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  has  done  on  im- 
paid  work  experience  programs,  or  CWEP  programs,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  for  people  on  welfare. 

Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation,  or  MDRC,  is  a 
nonprofit  and  nonpartisan  research  organization  that  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  of  emplojrment  and  training  programs  for  various  dis- 
advantaged groups,  including  people  on  welfare. 

I  will  begin  with  a  brief  definition  and  then  will  address  five 
questions  that  are  often  asked  about  unpaid  work  experience.  Un- 
paid work,  quite  simply,  involves  assigning  people  on  welfare,  spe- 
cifically recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  or 
AFDC,  to  community  service  jobs  either  in  Government  or  the  pri- 
vate nonprofit  sector  as  a  condition  of  public  assistants.  Partici- 
pants in  these  programs  do  not  receive  any  compensation  other 
than  their  welfare  check,  although  they  do  often  receive  support 
services  like  child  care  and  transportation  payments. 

Typically,  the  work  assignments  in  these  programs  last  for  about 
3  months.  In  some  places,  the  number  of  hours  of  work  is  limited 
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to  20  hours  per  week;  in  other  places,  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  welfare  check  by  the 
minimum  wage. 

Now  that  welfare  reform  is  once  again  on  the  national  agenda, 
a  number  of  policymakers  are  looking  to  unpaid  work  experience 
as  a  possible  option  for  reform.  Supporters  of  this  approach  claim 
that  it  may  accomplish  the  following. 

One  is  to  introduce  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  the  welfare  system. 
This  is  simply  the  idea  that  welfare  recipients  should  give  some- 
thing back  to  the  public  for  the  benefits  they  receive. 

Second  is  to  allow  valuable  community  work  to  be  performed. 
Third  is  to  increase  the  employability  of  welfare  recipients,  and 
fourth  is  to  reduce  welfare  rolls  and  costs. 

In  the  1980's,  MDRC  conducted  a  number  of  evaluations  which 
helped  to  shed  some  light  on  the  extent  to  which  these  goals  can 
be  achieved.  The  evaluations  we  conducted  were  of  real  programs 
that  were  operated  by  State  and  county  welfare  agencies  across  the 
United  States.  The  evaluations  were  unusually  rigorous  in  that 
they  involved  a  random  assignment  methodology  where  one  group 
was  assigned  to  a  program  that  received  unpaid  work  experience 
and  possibly  other  services,  and  another  was  assigned  to  a  control 

froup  that  did  not  participate  in  these  programs.  So  the  difference 
etween  the  two  provides  us  with  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  impacts 
of  unpaid  work  experience  over  and  above  what  welfare  recipients 
would  accomplish  on  their  own. 

All  nine  of  the  evaluations  that  we  conducted  provided  date  on 
the  implementation  and  costs  of  these  programs.  Three  of  the  eval- 
uations— in  San  Diego,  CA;  in  Cook  County,  IL,  which  is  Chicago, 
as  you  know;  £ind  West  Virginia — allowed  us  to  specifically  isolate 
the  effects  of  unpaid  work  experience  on  participants'  earnings  and 
welfare  payments. 

The  first  question  that  is  usually  asked  about  unpaid  work  is 
also  the  most  basic  and  that  is,  are  these  programs  feasible  to  oper- 
ate. I  think  you  have  already  heard  testimony  here  today  saying 
that  the  answer  is  yes,  and  indeed  our  research  backs  that  up. 

I  would  emphasize,  though,  that  all  of  the  programs  that  MDRC 
studied  tended  to  be  very  small-scale.  The  one  exception  was  in 
West  Virginia  which,  over  the  course  of  the  study,  kept  more  than 
1,900  persons  enrolled  in  these  programs.  The  next-largest,  though, 
was  in  Cook  County,  which  enrolled  a  little  under  400  people.  The 
other  programs  were  much  smaller  still.  And  if  there  is  interest,  I 
can  discuss  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  small  nature  after  we  are 
through  today. 

A  second  question  that  is  often  asked  about  unpaid  work  experi- 
ence is  whether  or  not  it  can  provide  meaningful  work.  Once  again, 
in  the  programs  that  MDRC  studied,  the  answer  is  yes,  it  can. 
Most  of  the  jobs  in  the  programs  we  studied  were  entry-level  cleri- 
cal positions  or  janitorial  mgiintenance  jobs.  Examples  include  serv- 
ing as  office  aides  and  receptionists  for  community  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, serving  as  mail  clerks  for  city  agencies,  assisting  in  day  care 
programs  for  children  or  handicapped  adults,  helping  the  public 
works  department  sweep  and  repair  streets,  and  gardening  in  city 
parks. 
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We  conducted  a  participant  survey  and  found  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  participants  liked  their  jobs  overall  and  said  that  they  looked 
forward  to  coming  to  work.  Thev  also  thought  that  a  work  require- 
ment was  fair,  though  they  would  have  preferred  a  real  job. 

We  surveyed  the  supervisors  at  these  work  sites  as  well,  who 
told  us  that  the  work  participants  performed  was  important  and 
rated  participants  nearly  as  productive  as  regular  paid  employees. 
However,  the  supervisors  did  not  think  that  the  work  assignments 
generally  allowed  participants  to  obtain  new  occupational  skills. 

These  findings  suggest  to  us  that  unpaid  work  experience  is  not 
necessarily  punitive  or  exploitative  as  some  critics  have  feared,  but 
neither  does  it  seem  to  be  training  people  in  new  occupational 
skills.  The  truth  seems  to  be  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

A  third  question  about  unpaid  work  experience  concerns  its  effec- 
tiveness. Specifically,  does  it  lead  to  earnings  gains,  that  is, 
unsubsidized  earnings  in  the  private  market,  r  to  decreased  welfare 
payments?  In  general,  the  answer  here  is  negative. 

In  the  three  studies  where  we  were  able  to  isolate  the  effects  of 
unpaid  work  experience,  we  found  positive  earnings  effects  only  for 
one  group,  and  that  is  for  female  AFDC  applicants  in  San  Diego. 
However,  we  did  not  find  any  earnings  effects  for  the  mostly  male 
applicants  in  San  Diego  nor  tor  the  mostly  female  AFDC  applicants 
and  recipients  in  Cook  County  or  West  Virginia.  And  in  none  of  the 
studies  did  these  programs  lead  to  reductions  in  welfare  payments 
that  were  specifically  attributable  to  the  unpaid  work  experience. 

In  sum,  although  we  have  only  several  studies  to  draw  from,  the 
findings  do  not  suggest  that  unpaid  work  experience  is  an  effective 
means  of  increasing  earnings  or  reducing  welfare  payments,  at 
least  as  they  were  operated  during  the  1980's. 

A  fourth  question  that  is  often  asked  about  unpaid  work  experi- 
ence is  how  much  does  it  cost.  The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  unpaid  work  experience  does  have  a  cost  Even  though  we 
are  simply  talking  about  making  people  work  in  exchange  for  wel- 
fare, there  are  costs  involved  in  work  site  development,  client  in- 
take, assignment  and  monitoring,  and  support  services,  such  as 
transportation  and  child  care. 

MDRC's  analysis  of  the  costs  of  the  1980's  programs  suggests 
that  in  today's  dollars,  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
one  of  these  work  positions  filled  would  range  fi-om  between  $2,000 
and  $4,000  per  year  exclusive  of  the  child  care  costs. 

A  fifth  and  final  question  is  whether  or  not  there  is  research  evi- 
dence either  from  the  unpaid  work  experience  studies  we  conducted 
or  other  MDRC  evaluations  to  suggest  that  a  large-scale  commu- 
nity work  program  for  welfare  recipients  is  feasible. 

As  I  indicated,  in  the  MDRC  studies,  only  the  West  Virginia  pro- 
gram  can  truly  be  considered  a  large-scale  program.  This  was  made 
possible  in  West  Virginia  by  several  things.  First  of  all,  achieving 
high  participation  was  an  explicit  goal  in  the  State,  and  they  had 
special  funding  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  State  welfare  agency 
also  has  a  long  history  of  running  work  programs  of  this  type.  And 
indeed,  I  would  note  in  West  Virginia,  where  unemployment  rates 
tend  to  be  fairly  high,  unpaid  work  experience  almost  came  to  be 
viewed  as  comparable  to  a  public  works  program  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popular  support. 
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Even  with  strong  backing,  though,  there  may  be  some  practical 
limitations  to  the  scale  at  which  unpaid  work  experience  programs 
can  operate.  And  here,  I  think  New  York  City's  experience  during 
the  1980's  provides  a  sobering  example. 

Mayor  Ed  Koch  was  a  strong  and  consistent  supporter  of  unpaid 
work  experience,  and  indeed,  under  his  leadership.  New  York  City 
ran  one  of  the  largest  such  programs  in  the  country,  enrolling 
7,500  participants  at  its  peak.  Nonetheless  this  was  out  of  a  man- 
datory adult  AFDC  population  of  125,000.  Given  that  the  total  paid 
municipal  work  force  in  New  York  City  is  a  little  over  300,000,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  objective  of  finding  unpaid  work  experience 
slots  in  city  government  for  every  welfare  recipient  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  increasing  the  number  of  city  workers  by  about  a  third. 

Moving  beyond  unpaid  work  experience,  other  MDRC  research — 
specifically,  the  evaluation  of  the  youth  incentive  entitlement 
projects — provides  some  evidence  that  Government  agencies  can 
provide  meaningful  jobs  on  a  large  scale.  Youth  entitlement  was 
the  Nation's  first  and  only  attempt  to  run  a  guaranteed  jobs  pro- 
gram. It  offered  minimum  wage  jobs  to  low-income  youth  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19,  provided  that  they  remained  in  school  and 
met  certain  academic  and  job  performance  standards. 

Youth  entitlement  operated  in  17  communities  around  the  coun- 
try between  1978  and  1980  and  was  run  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  or  CETA. 

Senator  Simon,  Could  I  ask  you  to  conclude  your  remarks, 
please? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes,  Senator.  I  would  just  note  that  youth  entitle- 
ment did  deliver  on  the  iob  guarantee;  it  provided  work  for  more 
than  76,000  youth,  and  this  youth  also  was  meaningful  work.  The 
things  that  made  this  possible  were  that  first  of  all,  there  was  ade- 
quate funding;  work  sites  were  developed  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors;  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  generally  had  the 
managerial  experience  and  organizational  relationships,  again  es- 
pecially with  the  private  sector,  to  develop  this  many  work  sites, 
and  again,  there  was  broad-based  support  for  the  demonstration  in 
the  study  sites. 

I  would  just  suggest  in  conclusion  that  these  same  factors — ^that 
is,  adequate  fiinding,  work  site  development  that  includes  the  pri- 
vate sector,  managerial  experience,  and  broad-based  political  and 
public  support — probably  are  the  essential  building  blocks  for  any 
large-scale  work  program  for  welfare  recipients. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brock  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you. 

Ms.  Hardaway,  you  mentioned  that  under  your  CWEP  program, 
936  workers  were  assigned.  That  is  out  of  how  many  that  would 
be  on  welfare  in  Franklin  County? 

Ms.  Hardaway.  The  welfare  population  of  Franklin  County, 
AFDC,  is  about  26,000.  When  you  add  your  food  stamp  population 
in  there,  it  brings  it  up  to  about  49,000  cases. 

When  I  was  referring  to  the  936  cases  that  were  assigned  to  the 
Community  Work  Experience  Program  that  particular  year,  1993, 
it  was  out  of  a  total  of  participation  for  the  JOBS  program  only, 
not  to  include  the  AFDC  population,  but  normally,  we  have  about 
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4,000  or  5,000  individuals  participating  in  the  JOBS  program  on  a 
monthly  basis.  And  of  course,  that  936  would  be  out  of  that  popu- 
lation. 

Senator  Simon.  And  to  what  extent  can  this  be  expanded?  In 
other  words,  are  you  near  the  outer  limits?  Could  it  be  doubled,  tri- 
pled? And  then,  one  final  question.  Being  in  Columbus,  OH  is  very 
different  from  being  in,  say,  a  rural  community.  Could  this  be  rep- 
licated in  a  rural  community? 

Ms.  Hardaway.  Earlier  in  my  testimony  when  I  mentioned  the 
five  initial  counties  back  in  the  1980's,  most  of  those  were  rural 
counties,  and  it  was  highly  successful  at  that  time.  So  my  response 
to  that  would  be  yes,  it  can  be  replicated. 

I  think  as  you  find  in  work  program  counties  or  any  employment 
and  training  programs  that  have  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or 
more,  the  Community  Work  Experience  Program  has  a  tendency  to 
decrease,  because  we  are  finding  the  need  for  education  and  train- 
ing— adult  basic  education,  for  example — ^is  by  far  the  largest  com- 
ponent that  we  are  operating  in  Franklin  County,  and  that  is  nor- 
mally 40  to  60  percent. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Selz,  the  original  CCC  program  was  a  residential  program. 
What  percentage  of  these  90  programs  today  are  residential  pro- 
grams? 

Ms.  Selz.  There  are  only  three  that  have  a  residential  compo- 
nent—California, Ohio,  and  Florida.  So  it  is  well  under  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  slots  available.  Most  programs  are 
nonresidential,  based  in  communities. 

Senator  Simon.  I  assume  the  residential  programs,  while  they 
might  be  more  successful,  are  much  more  expensive? 

Ms.  Selz.  Considerably  so.  Nonresidential  programs  in  a  State 
like  Wisconsin,  which  has  a  large  number  of  corps  members,  cost 
from  $13,000  per  corps  member  per  year  up  to  smaller  programs, 
$17,000  or  $18,000,  in  a  residential  setting.  Specifically  the  ones  in 
California,  the  total  cost  per  participant  is  closer  to  $31,000  annu- 
ally. 

Senator  Simon.  So  it  is  appreciably  more  expensive.  The  one 
other  point  that  you  make  that  is  so  important  in  all  of  this,  that 
you  made  as  a  final  point,  is  that  they  have  pride,  as  you  read  from 
Raquel's  experience.  We  have  to  give  people  the  opportunity  for 
pride.  Too  often,  we  just  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  Brock,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  statement  when 
you  said,  "The  evaluation  of  the  youth  incentive  entitlement  project 
provides  some  evidence  that  Government  agencies  can  create 
meaningful  jobs  on  a  large  scale." 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Under  the  old  WPA,  one  of  the  things  that  was 
amazing  was  what  a  short  time  there  was  between  the  moment 
that  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  we  are  going  to  have  this 
program,  and  when  we  had  people  out  there,  working  and  doing  an 
effective  job. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  very  simple,  broad-based  question,  and  you 
may  want  to  respond  to  this  in  writing  because  it  is  so  broad.  All 
of  a  sudden,  you  are  here  instead  of  AT  D'Amato  or  Pat  Moynihan. 
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You  are  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  you  can  draft  any  kind 
of  a  jobs  bill  that  you  want  for  the  Nation.  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  think  that  is  one  I  would  like  to  think  about  more, 
but  just  ofF  the  top  of  my  head,  I  think  a  lot  of  the  things  you  have 
heard  today  certainly  can  be  drawn  upon.  I  would  reallv  strongly 
endorse  what  Ms.  Hardaway  had  to  say  about,  first  of  all,  building 
up  the  JOBS  program,  in  terms  of  providing  education  and  training 
for  poor  people  on  welfare,  job  search  assistance.  I  think  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  evidence  to  show  that  those  kinds  of  programs  really 
do  make  a  difference,  and  I  think  those  have  to  be  part  of  the  cal- 
culation, because  indeed  if  you  are  thinking  about  something  like 
unpaid  work  experience  and  trying  to  do  that  for  everyone,  the 
scale  really  does  begin  to  overwhelm  you.  So  you  need  to  think 
about  what  can  you  be  doing  to  prepare  people  for  regular  entry 
into  the  labor  market  through  normal  avenues  like  that. 

In  terms  of  thinking  about  a  jobs  creation  program  and  a  public 
jobs  creation  program,  I  think  that  also  does  need  to  be  a  compo- 
nent of  any  legislation,  and  I  would  support  that  very  much.  Again, 
I  think  the  key  factor  is  just  making  sure  that  there  is  financial 
backing  for  it  so  that  it  is  real,  and  to  look  at  it,  I  think,  with  quite 
a  wide  angle,  thinking  about  not  only  what  could  be  done  within 
the  public  sector  in  the  context  of  a  jobs  creation  program,  but  also 
how  this  might  be  able  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  private  sec- 
tor and  really  thinking  about  this  as  an  overall  economic  develop- 
ment strategy. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  If  you  want  to  reflect  on  that  some 
more  and  put  more  in  writing,  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
what  you  have  to  say  in  specific  terms. 

Mr.  Brock.  OK 

Senator  Simon.  I  might  mention  to  the  three  of  you,  and  we  will 
get  word  to  the  previous  witnesses,  that  we  have  had  a  request 
that  we  keep  the  record  open  for  1  week.  There  mav  be  some  writ- 
ten questions  submitted  to  you.  So  we  will  keep  the  record  open, 
and  if  there  are  written  questions  submitted  to  you,  if  you  can  re- 
spond as  quickly  as  you  can,  that  will  be  appreciated. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Appendix  follows:] 
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Appendix 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mayor  Michael  White 

Senator  Simon,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Michael  White,  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, a  trustee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Democratic  Mayors.  This  is  an  important  hearing,  and  I  am  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate.  It  is  important  because  in  tms  moment  in  Amer- 
ica, the  most  powerfiil  country  in  the  world,  there  are  milUons  of  scared  Americans 
and  desperate  Americans — ^black,  white,  brown,  yellow  and  red  .  .  .  from  east, 
north,  south  and  the  west  .  .  .  white  collar,  blue  collar  and  no  collar,  who  are  des- 
perate and  afraid  because  their  American  dream  of  gainful  employment  has  been 
shattered  beyond  belief. 

It  if  for  these  Americans,  both  urban  and  suburban,  for  whom  I  have  come  to 
speak. 

We  urge  you  to  enact  legislation  this  year  which  will  establish  a  jobs  program 
that  will  enable  us  to  put  Americans  to  work  at  jobs  for  which  there  is  a  real  need. 
The  community  works  progress  act  which  you  and  Senator  Boren  are  co-sponsoring 
is  such  legislation.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  cities  to  create  jobs  and  provide 
an  important  employment  opportunity  for  low-income  unemployed  persons  and  for 
our  young  people.  The  benefits  are  mutual  and  significant.  Not  only  would  we  be 
able  to  address  important  community  needs,  but  we  would  be  able  to  provide  a  sal- 
ary and  woik  experience  to  those  who  currently  have  neither.  Instead  of  being  on 
the  outside  glaring  at  America,  they  would  become  a  part  of  the  system. 

The  needs  of  our  conununities  are  varied  and  considerable.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  public  works  and  community  development  projects  which  need  to  be 
undertaken  in  our  schools,  churches  and  hospitals.  The  Uonierence  of  Mayors  has 
documented  them.  And  there  are  at  least  as  many  community  service  projects  that 
need  to  be  done:  we  need  more  aides  in  our  child  care  centers  and  in  our  senior 
citizen  facilities.  We  need  to  keep  our  parks  clean  and  make  improvements  in  them. 
We  need  to  provide  recreational  activities  for  our  children.  We  need  help  in  our 
homeless  shelters  and  soup  kitchens.  And  we  need  crews  who  can  undertake  neigh- 
boriiood  cleanup  and  improvement  projects. 

Some  jobs  may  require  skilled  workers;  many  more  wiU  just  require  people  who 
can  gain  the  needed  skills  on  the  job.  Regardless,  we  know  the  people  are  there. 
Unemployment  rates  in  many  cities  remain  well  above  the  national  average.  When 
you  a(^ust  the  official  unemployment  rate  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  part- 
time  workers  seeking  full-time  jobs,  then  the  real  unemployment  rate  for  cities  is 
more  than  twice  the  national  average. 

In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland  the  official  unemployment  rate  is  more  than  twice 
the  national  average.  But  in  some  sections,  the  unemployment  rate  approaches  50 
percent,  and  you  can  find  the  same  level  of  unemployment  and  worse  in  sections 
of  nearly  every  city — large  and  small-across  this  country.  If  these  averages  were  na- 
tional unemployment  figures,  the  President  and  the  Congress  would  declare  it  a  na- 
tional emergency! 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  President  spoke  about  the  need  to  get 
tough  on  crime.  I  applaud  those  efforts.  We  must  rescue  the  streets  of  our  cities 
from  the  lawless  thugs  who  prey  on  the  innocent  and  keep  repeat  criminal  behind 
bars  where  they  belong.  I  stand  solidly  with  the  President  m  this  regard.  And  I  per- 
sonally support  the  ^foee  strikes  and  you're  out"  policy. 

But  there  is  a  root  cause  to  crime  that  must  be  addressed.  Yes,  we  can  buUd  more 
prisons  and  create  bigger  welfare  programs  and  develop  bigger  and  better  and  more 
expensive  gun  buy-baac  programs.  But  until  we  seriously  address  the  lack  of  jobs, 
which  for  too  many  citizens  turns  into  hopelessness,  despair  and  alienation,  crinie 
and  violence  will  only  increase.  This  lack  of  jobs,  the  real  root  cause  of  crime,  wiU 
further  the  decline  of  our  communities,  both  urban  and  suburban,  and  make  them 
more  like  war  zones. 

Ask  yourself  .  .  .  when  was  the  last  time  a  gainfully  employed  citizen  in  your 
hometown  participated  in  a  drive-by  shooting  .  .  .  mugged  a  little  old 
lady  .  .  .  sold  drugs  on  the  comer,  or  robbed  a  bank.  Citizens  who  have  hopeful- 
ness don't  by  and  large  commit  these  crimes  because,  by  virtue  of  their  employment, 
they  feel  a  part  of  their  society. 

If  we  are  to  re  weave  America's  social  fabric,  we  must  attack  the  jobs  deficit  with 
a  vengeance  never  seen  before.  The  challenge  of  creatine  jobs  for  our  citizens  is  not 
a  hand  out,  but  a  hand  up.  And  it  sure  beats  the  sociafly  debilitating  effect  of  wel- 
fare. How  many  alternatives  are  there  for  people  who  cannot  work  lor  their  liveli- 
hood, who  cannot  find  employment  to  provide  for  the  need  of  their  family.  I  know 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  unemployed  in  my  city  want  to  woric.  Many 
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come  to  see  me  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  when  I  open  my  office  to  any  resi- 
dent who  wants  to  see  me.  They  say,  "mayor,  I  need  a  job.  I  want  to  work."  I  urge 
that  any  public  service  jobs  legislation  which  you  enact  assures  that  the  mayor  has 
a  strong  partnership  role.  We  are  aware  of  our  communities'  needs  and  of  which 
local  agencies  can  put  meaningful  programs  together  to  meet  these  needs.  We  don't 
want  phony  "make  work6  jobs  any  more  than  the  congress  does.  Through  our  local 
employment  and  training  and  human  services  programs  we  are  in  touch  with  the 
people  who  need  the  jobs.  We  must  be  involved  in  this  program  if  it  is  to  succeed 
in  our  cities. 

I  also  urge  that  we  view  and  treat  equitably  all  community  service  jobs  program. 
We  are  all  excited  by  the  potential  of  the  new  community  and  national  service  act — 
the  potential  for  our  communities  and  for  those  who  serve.  We  must  make  sure  that 
any  other  community  or  public  service  jobs  programs — programs  created  through 
the  community  works  progress  bill,  through  welmre  reform  or  through  some  other 
vehicle — ^be  viewed  as  positive,  important  programs  for  a  community  and  for  those 
who  do  the  jobs.  Provioing  a  positive  work  experience  along  with  needed  income  to 
the  worker  and  getting  a  needed  job  done  for  the  community  are  the  important  ele- 
ments. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  and  will 
be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  nught  have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Leila  Hardaway 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today.  I  am  here  to  share  my  experiences  with  the  Community 
Work  Experience  Program  (CWEP),  which  includes  previous  welfare  to  work  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Franklin  County  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  the  early  1960's,  Ohio  developed  a  work  relief  program  for  General  Assistance 
recipients  which  is  the  predecessor  to  the  present  Community  Work  Experience  Pro- 
gram (CWEP).  In  1981,  Congress  gave  states  the  authority  to  develop  CWEP  activi- 
ties for  recipients  of  Aid  to  ramilies  with  Dependent  Chilcfren  (AFDC). 

Ohio  developed  legislation  to  implement  a  comprehensive  employment,  education 
and  training  program  for  recipients  of  AFDC  and  General  Assistance.  This  legisla- 
tion mandated  a  variety  of  program  activities  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  levels  of 
recipients;  Job  Club,  dommunity  Woik  Experience  Program,  Subsidized  Employ- 
ment Program  and  Education  and  Training  alternatives.  In  1982  legislation  was 
passed  which  authorized  initial  demonstration  programs  in  five  counties  beginning 
in  1983. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  CWEP  component  was  by  far  the  largest  conapo- 
nent,  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  participants  assigned  to  CWEP.  The 
CWEP  component  essentially  took  over  the  GA  Work  Relief  program  in  the  counties, 
grandfathering  in  most  of  the  participants.  The  utilization  oi  Job  Club  and  Edu- 
cation and  Training  components  varied  by  county. 

During  this  time,  CWEP  was  found  to  provide  tangible  services  in  the  community 
while  providing  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  gain  work  experience  which  in- 
creases their  work  skills,  establishes  work  habits,  creates  employment  references 
and  promotes  self-esteem  and  personal  motivation.  The  community  linkages  and 
service  provision  positively  promote  the  work  program  and  dignity  of  public  assist- 
ance recipients  in  each  county. 

Individuals  associated  with  the  program  throughout  the  state  such  as  woricsite 
sponsors,  employers,  program  participants  and  staff,  generally  view  the  program 

f>ositively.  The  positive  feelings  impact  on  the  non-work  program  activities  including 
anuly  life,  children's  attitudes  and  self-development.  The  program  delivers  welfare 
savings  to  taxpayers  and  produces  job  training,  education  and  self  esteem.  Many 
outcomes  will  never  be  reflected  in  statistical  summaries. 

As  each  county  gained  experience  in  operating  the  programs,  the  focus  shifted  to 
education  and  training  in  some  counties. 

Ohio  continued  to  phase  in  counties  under  the  Ohio  work  program  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  By  this  time,  41  of  Ohio  s  88  counties  were 
participating  in  work  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation,  CWEP  was  expanded  to  provide  experience  and 
training  for  individuals  not  otherwise  able  to  obtain  employment  in  order  to  assist 
them  to  move  into  regular  employment.  CWEP  is  required  for  all  mandatory  partici- 
pants who  are  not  involved  in  other  components.  CWEP  is  for  persons  who  have 
completed  Job  Club  and  did  not  secure  employment  for  those  wno  are  waiting  to 
enter  Job  Clubs  or  Education  and  Training  or  for  those  who  would  benefit  from  the 
experience  gained  from  working  in  various  job  sites  which  may  be  assigned. 
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Franklin  County  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  working  with  our  public  as- 
sistance residents.  We  are  innovative,  conduct  pUot  programs,  nave  won  awsu-ds  and 
have  won  recognition  in  the  area  of  getting  jobs  for  our  participants. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  our  Community  Work  Experience  Program. 
(CWEP).  We  do  not  accept  the  reputation  of  CWEP  as  a  "make  work"  government 
project,  we  believe  CWEP  can  be  used  to  train  for  and  lead  to  iobs,  in  other  words, 
to  create  jobs.  We  demonstrate  how  this  can  be  accomplished  in  our  own  agency 
where  we  use  CWEP  placements  to  fill  needed  positions,  train  them  while  they  are 
placed  and  hire  those  who  demonstrate  they  can  do  the  job. 

During  1992  the  FreinkUn  County  CWEP  program  was  restructured.  Agreements 
with  worksites  were  updated,  new  job  descriptions  were  written,  and  the  nandbook 
for  procedures  was  revised.  New  CWEP  placements  were  actively  sought  by  mem- 
bers of  the  JOBS  staff. 

Members  of  the  Resource  Unit  of  JOBS,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  conduct  the 
CWEP  program,  are  constantly  working  to  identify  sponsors  that  can  provide  entry 
level  positions  and  train  ADC  recipients  to  fill  the  jobs.  Unit  workers  identify  needs 
of  clients,  review  resumes,  work  nistories  and  educational  experiences  in  order  to 
place  them  in  appropriate  iob  settings.  Some  of  the  types  of  jobs  CWEP  workers  fill 
are:  word  processors,  clere  typists,  receptionists,  computer  operators,  data  entry 
clerks,  maintenance  workers  and  other  entnr  level  oositions.  New  site  develmpment 
has  resulted  in  placements  in  the  City  of  Columbus  Municipal  Court,  City  of  Colum- 
bus Health  Department,  Division  of  Sewers  and  Surveillance  Laboratory  for  Lab  As- 
sistants. Hospitals  have  accepted  JOBS  participants  in  the  OB/GYN  clinic  where 
they  receive  experience  to  prepare  them  to  enter  the  Columbus  State  Community 
College's  nursing  program.  CWEP  placements  have  led  to  employment  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  the  Columbus  Metropolitan  Library. 

During  1993  a  monthly  average  of  936  CWEP  workers  were  assigned  to  work  a 
total  of  383,302  hours  during  the  year.  This  estimate  of  labor  value  resulted  in 
$1,650,283.00  for  the  year. 

In  1993,  over  80+  CWEP  participants  received  full-time  employment  as  a  result 
of  their  CWEP  experiences.  CWEP  participants  were  hired  in  the  public  nonprofit 
sector,  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  In  the  private  sector.  Those  hired  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  were  first  placed  in  the  public  sector  where  they  gained  experience,  then 
found  full-time  jobs  in  the  private  sector  based  on  their  experience. 

As  you  know,  CWEP  placements  are  restricted  to  positions  in  public  or  profit 
agencies.  However,  people  were  placed  in  jobs  in  the  private  sector  05n0  As  you 
know,  CWEP  placements  are  restricted  to  positions  in  public  or  private  no  result 
of  their  experience  in  CWEP.  We  believe  the  private  sector  should  become  involved 
with  CWEP  for  job  creation  in  entry  level  positions. 

The  success  of  our  Job  Development  Unit  in  maiketing  our  program  to  employers 
in  the  private  sector  has  convinced  us  that  private  sector  placements  can  be  located 
for  CWEP  participants. 

Our  marketing  efforts  include  regular  breakfasts  to  which  key  community  employ- 
ers are  invited  to  discuss  job  possibilities.  A  presentation  explains  the  services  we 
have  available  to  employers,  particularly  applicant  screening,  computerized  position/ 
applicant  matching,  and  retention  assistance  after  the  JOBS  participant  is  em- 
ployed, including  an  expense  allowance  and  transitional  benefits  during  the  first 
year  of  employment.  . 

As  a  part  of  our  marketing  program,  we  have  also  organized  a  Business  Advisory 
Board  for  the  JOBS  program.  The  purpose  of  the  advisory  board  is  to  provide  input 
regarding  employer/employee  trends  in  Franklin  county  and  to  assist  with  the  cre- 
ation of  positive  interaction  with  the  general  public.  Volunteers  from  the  business 
conmiunity  who  serve  on  the  Board  were  recruited  at  the  Employers'  Breakfasts. 

JOBS  needs  to  locate  or  create  more  moderate-paying  jobs  with  medical  benefits. 
We  constantly  work  to  achieve  this  goal  and  are  hopeful  that  our  marketing  wiU 
produce  results.  Our  goal  is  to  locate  job  opportunities  which  are  permanent  and 
offer  a  higher  standard  of  Uving  to  our  employed  participants.  We  believe  this  goal 
can  be  achieved  through  maiketing  to  private  sector  employers,  expansion  of  CWEP 
placements  to  the  private  sector  and  expanding  the  OJT  component. 

We  need  your  understanding  of  the  possibilities  and  l^slative  action  to  achieve 
private  sector  placements  for  participants  assigned  to  CWEP. 

In  closing,  please  know  that  while  improving  job  creation  is  essential  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  welfare  population  is  not  homogeneous.  Different  types  of  serv- 
ices work  best  for  certain  types  of  recipients.  If  the  policy  objective  is  to  reduce  long- 
term  welfare  dependency,  then  employability  development  services,  career  planning, 
basic  education,  job  development,  training  and  extensive  individual  social  services 
must  be  available. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  recommend  that  you  pass  legislation  which  wUl: 
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Allow  flexibility  of  program  design  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
Permit  private  sector  involvement  in  job  creation  including  CWEP. 
Market  CWEP  assignments  to  employers  the  same  as  OJT. 
Review  the  current  CWEP  policy  of  calculating  the  hours  of  participation 
after  the  first  nine  months  at  the  prevailing  wage.  This  policy  is  counter- 

f reductive  to  the  requirement  mandating  ADCU  particioants  to  work  at  least 
6  hours  per  week  because  the  prevaUing  wage  may  be  nigh  enough  to  reduce 
the  mandated  hours  of  participation.  It  is  also  detrimental  to  states  in  meeting 
the  participation  rate  based  on  twenty  hours  per  week. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  today. 
[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Kathleen  Selz 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subconunittee,  I  am  Kathleen  Selz,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps  (NASCC). 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  youth 
service  and  conservation  corps. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  90  youth  corps  around  the  country  with  total  annual 
operating  budgets  of  almost  $162  million.  When  I  testified  before  you  in  May  of 
1992,  there  were  just  65  corps  programs  with  total  budgets  of  $131  million.  The 
youth  corps  field  has  grown  since  you  last  heard  from  us. 

Twenty  of  these  programs  are  statewide;  the  majority,  however,  are  locally-based. 
Most  corps  operate  year-round,  although  some  operate  only  during  the  summer.  Col- 
lectively, the  corps  engage  more  than  20,000  young  adults  in  fuU-time  community 
service  programs  each  year. 

Corps  programs  operate  under  a  variety  of  organizational  arrangements.  Some 
are  part  of  tribal,  state  or  local  government  agencies;  others  are  free-standing  non- 
profit organizations.  Corps  derive  financial  support  from  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
private  sources,  as  well  as  fee-for-service  contracts.  A  few  conps,  most  notably  those 
in  California,  Florida  and  Ohio,  are  residential  programs  which  often  offer  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  work  in  wilderness  settings;  most,  however,  are  non-resi- 
dential, so  corpsmembers  live  and  provide  service  in  their  own  communities. 

Our  membership  includes  some  of  the  oldest  and  largest  corps,  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Conservation  Corps,  and  some  of  the  newest,  intruding  30  that  have  been  cre- 
ated since  June  1992 — some  with  funding  from  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service  and  others  with  state,  local  and  JTPA  support.  Let  me  add  that 
the  field  has  benefited  from  and  is  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  Senator 
Wofford  for  the  "corps-friendly"  provisions  in  the  1992  JTPA  Amendments.  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  might  be  especially  interested  to  note  that  we  have  corps  in 
Iowa,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire. 

What  Are  Youth  Corps? 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  earlier  this  week.  President  Clinton  talked 
about  expanding  opportunity  and  creating  jobs.  He  then  stated,  "But  if  we're  honest, 
well  all  admit  that  this  strategy  stiU  cannot  work  unless  we  also  give  our  people 
the  education,  training  and  skills  they  need  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 
This  is  what  youth  corps  do  .  .  .  provide  young  adults  with  the  tools  they  need  to 
enter  the  job  market  and/or  to  pursue  further  education  or  vocational  training. 

The  corps  are  full-time  programs  which  provide  young  men  and  women,  ages  16- 
25,  with  job  training,  education  and  public  service  opportunities  in  both  urban  and 
rural  settings.  Corps  undertake  service  activities  which  meet  the  needs  of  commu- 
nities and  prepare  participants  for  the  future.  Corps  promote  self-e8teem,leadership, 
citizenship  and  community  involvement. 

Some  corps  continue  the  great  tradition  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's,  performing  conservation  work  that  otherwise  could  not  be  done.  Corps- 
members  still  cut  and  improve  trails,  plant  trees,  build  bridges  and  restore  rec- 
reational facilities  on  federal,  state  and  local  public  lands.  Moreover,  in  keeping 
with  their  nature  as  a  readily-deployed  labor  force,  corps  programs  from  California 
to  Florida  continue  to  provide  services  in  times  of  disaster. 

For  instance,  at  this  very  moment  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  CaUfomia  Conservation  Corps  are  cleaning-up  the  debris  created  by 
the  recent  earthquake.  Similarly,  the  corps  surrounding  the  Mississippi  River  were 
immediately  enUsted  to  assist  communities  ravaged  by  last  summer's  devastating 
floods.  The  Greater  Miami  Service  Corps  and  the  Florida  Conservation  Corps  were 
among  the  first  groups  on  the  scene  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused  by  Hurricane 
Andrew. 
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Recent  years  have  seen  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  corps,  particularly  in  urban 
areas,  into  housing  rehabilitation,  recycling  and  other  environmental  projects  as 
well  as  direct  service  to  children,  the  elderly  and  other  vulnerable  populations. 
Corps  now  help  to  conserve  the  fabric  of  our  communities  as  well  as  our  natural 
resources. 

All  corps  provide  participants  with  at  least  a  stipend;  most  provide  minimum 
wage  or  wages  slightly  above  minimum  wage.  Corps  also  provide  education,  job- 
traming  anaUfe  skills  (money  management,  personal  health,  parenting  skills)  class- 
es. A  day  of  a  typical  corpsmembers  may  look  like  this:  Physical  trainmg  from  7:30- 
8:00  a.m.;  Life  skills  and  general  education  from  8:30-10:00;  Work  from  10:30-12:00 
and  from  12:30-4:30;  and  Journal  writing  and  reflection  from  5:00-5:30. 

Who  Are  Corpsmembers? 

Although  corps  are  made  up  of  a  racially  and  culturally  diverse  mix  of  young  peo- 
ple, the  typical  corpsmember  is  at  risk  of  "not  making  it"  economically  and  educa- 
tionally. Many  corpsmembers  have  children  and  live  in  households  receiving  public 
assistance.  The  majority  of  young  people  enter  corps  without  a  diploma  or  GED; 
most  are  among  the  "Forgotten  Haljr  of  youth  who  never  pursue  higher  education. 
Some  enter  the  corps  to  gain  a  GED;  others  to  learn  skills  or  earn  a  wage;  stiU  oth- 
ers enter  in  order  to  be  more  involved  in  their  community.  Many  corpsmembers  find 
that  the  corps  dramatically  changes  their  lives  for  the  better. 

Todav  I  have  brought  along  copies  of  NASCC's  new  publication— TURNING  IT 
AROUND,  which  presents  corpsmembers  and  their  supervisors,  talking  about  what 
happens  in  the  corps  and  the  difference  it  makes  in  their  lives  and  in  their  commu- 
nities. Their  stories  provide  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  corps  do  offer 
greatly-needed  opportunities  for  young  people  who  need  a  second  chance  as  well  as 
For  those  who  never  had  a  first  chance. 

Corps  and  Job  Creation  /Job  Training 

Corps  provide  worit,  training  and  a  community  for  those  who  are  on  welfare,  are 
unemployed,  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  or  have  been  involved  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Corps  provide  jobs,  joo  training,  and  the  vital  link  to  the  greater  job 
market.  Without  a  corps,  most  corpsmembers  would  be  unemployed  or  working  at 
unskilled  jobs  without  a  future.  Corps  provide  participants  with  a  variety  of  hard 
skills,  such  as  those  needed  for  forestry,  trail  maintenance,  bridge  building,  recy- 
cling, carpentry,  painting,  human  service  administration,  and  direct  care  delivery. 

Participants  also  master  the  "educational  tools"  necessary  for  these  projects. 
Corpsmembers  learn  the  value  of  work  and  explore  their  goals,  skUls,  aptitudes  and 
preferences.  Corpsmembers  learn  the  important  basic  skills  of  writing  a  resume, 
interviewing,  and  seeking  out  available  jobs.  Finally,  corps  assist  participants  in 
making  the  transition  from  the  corps  to  other  work,  placing  them  in  jobs,  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  internships.  Through  attainment  of  education  and  job  skills, 
current  and  potential  welfare  recipients  instead  become  members  of  the  paid  labor 
force.  Corps  thus  function  as  an  excellent  example  of  a  "welfare  to  work    program. 

Corps  supply  the  access  to  education  that  some  corpsmembers  need  in  order  to 
become  truly  job-ready.  They  accommodate  a  broad  range  of  educational  needs  from 
corpsmembers  preparing  for  the  high  school  equivalency  exam  to  those  who  have  a 
hign  school  diploma  or  GED  and  want  to  try  out  coUege-level  learning  and  earn  col- 
lege credits.  Corps  also  assist  corpsmembers  who  have  low  basic  skills  or  who  are 
limited  in  Englisn  proficiency. 

Although  more  intangible  than  many  of  the  other  benefits,  corps  provide  young 
people  with  the  sense  of  family  and  community  that  alleviates  the  alienation  run- 
ning rampant  throughout  our  society.  For  many  of  our  corpsmembers,  the  corps  is 
trufy  the  first  family  they  have  experienced,  the  first  safe,  predictable  place  they 
have  ever  been.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  corpsmembers  want  to  stay  on  after  com- 
pleting their  first  year.  We  wish  they  could,  as  finding  permanent  jobs  for  corps- 
members  is  one  of  the  greatest  dilemmas  all  corps  face. 

Before  offering  some  recommendations,  I  want  to  stress  that  corps  are  more  than 
an  employment  and  training  program.  Each  corpsmember  performs  hundreds  of 
hours  of  valuable  community  service  work.  Simply  stated,  corps  turn  young  people 
into  resources  rather  than  problems.  Youth  corps  are  in  the  Dusiness  of  cnangmg 
lives  and  in  the  process  they  change  communities  too. 

Recommendations 

The  National  Association  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps  appreciates  and  sup- 
ports the  intent  of  S.  239,  the  "Communitv  Works  Progress  Act  of  1993."  As  this 
subcommittee  and  your  colleagues  consider  how  to  expand  job  and  public  service  op- 
portunities for  young  adults,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  include  state  and  local  youth 
corps  in  your  plans.  Youth  corps  proviae  immediate  employment  and  prepare  young 
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people  for  more  advanced  iobs.  Thus,  the  corps  address  many  of  the  same  ends  you 
seek  in  the  Community  Works  Progress  Act.  Moreover,  all  corps  have  long  waiting 
lists  of  both  participants  and  work  to  be  done.  They  could  expand  quickly,  ii  funding 
became  available.  Our  goals  are  so  similar  that  we  would  do  well  to  work  together. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  carve  out  a  special  place  for  youth  corps  in  your 
legislation. 

Additionally,  based  on  the  exj)erience  of  the  youth  corps  conununity,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  the  bill  be  made  more  "user-friendly"  to  high  school  dropouts.  Specifically, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  requirement  of  a  high  school  diploma  (or  equivalent) 
be  dropped  for  any  participant  under  20  years  of  age.  Similarly,  I  suggest  enhancing 
the  testing  and  education  requirements  to  meet  the  needs  oi  hi^  scnool  dropouts. 
A  strong  relationship  between  the  work  program  and  GED  classes  would  provide 
hi^  school  dropouts  with  the  ability  to  participate  in  community  work  while  earn- 
ing or  making  progress  towards  a  GED.  Without  such  changes,  the  legislation  will 
do  little  for  a  significant  portion  of  our  society  which  has  dropped  out  of  high  school 
and  sees  little  incentive  for  any  further  education. 

The  youth  corps  community  appreciates  your  leadership  in  trying  to  find  jobs  for 
people  who  desperately  want  to  work.  We  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  you  on 
this  exciting  initiative. 

What  Are  Youth  Corps? 

Conservation  and  service  corps  programs — youth  corps — harness  the  energy  and 
idealism  of  young  people  to  meet  tne  needs  ct  commumties,  states,  and  the  nation. 
Corps  programs  engage  young  people,  generally  16-25  years  old,  in  paid,  productive, 
full-time  work  whicn  benefits  the  young  people  and  their  communities. 

Corps  work.  Participants  in  corps  programs — corpsmembers — most  often  work  in 
crews  or  teams  of  eight  to  twelve  with  a  paid  adult  supervisor  who  sets  and  models 
clear  standards  of  behavior.  Youth  corps  crews  undertake  a  wide  range  of  work 
projects.  Some  are  similar  to  the  forestry  and  parks  projects  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  of  the  19308;  others  fill  gaps  in  the  services  of  urban  parks,  ren- 
ovate housing,  and  assist  human  service  agencies.  All  corps  projects  meet  commu- 
nity needs  and  allow  young  people  to  serve  as  community  resources.  Most  corps- 
members  receive  at  least  minimum  wage  for  their  work. 

Corps  educate.  Corpsmembers  devote  part  of  each  week  to  improving  their  basic 
education  skills  and  preparing  to  search  for  future  employment.  Many  corps  also 

Srovide  education  about  life  skills,  such  as  budgeting,  parenting,  and  personal 
ealth  and  well-being.  Corps  programs  encourage  corpsmembers  to  engage  in  tan- 
gible acts  of  citizenship,  such  as  voting.  Some  corps  offer  educational  scholarships 
or  cash  bonuses  to  corpsmembers  who  complete  their  term  of  service. 

Corps  are  widespread  and  growing.  More  than  100  youth  corps  operate  in  36 
states.  Some  of  these  programs  are  statewide;  the  majority  are  locally-based.  Most 
corps  operate  year-round,  although  some  operate  only  during  the  summer.  More 
than  20,000  young  adults  nationwide  are  currently  serving  in  youth  corps.  Funding 
for  corps  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources  including  state,  county  and  municipal  ap- 
propriations, fee-for-service  contracts,  foundations  and  corporations,  as  well  as  fed- 
eral job  training  and  community  development  block  grants.  During  1992  and  1993, 
the  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  provided  funding  Tor  corps  through 
grants  to  states.  In  September  1993,  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act 
(P.L.  103-82)  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton.  The  Trust  Act  allows  corps 
to  apply  for  funding  through  statewide  population-based  and  competitive  grants. 

Youth  Corps  Program  Models 

Size,  structure,  sponsorship,  funding  source,  leadership  and  mission  all  vary  from 
one  youth  corps  program  to  another.  State  governments  began  to  create  year  round 
and  summer  youth  corps  programs  in  the  mid-1970's.  Cities  and  counties  began  to 
organize  youth  corps  programs  several  years  later.  In  the  mid-1980's,  some  opera- 
tors of  the  summer  youth  employment  program  of  the  federal  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  developed  local  and  state  youth  corps.  Still,  corps  fall  generally  in  line  with 
several  models,  the  elements  of  which  are  listed  below: 

State  year-round  corps  programs  are  often:  Managed  by  a  land-managing  or  em- 

f)loyment  and  training  agency;  funded  from  general  appropriations,  bonds  and  user 
ees;  designed  to  employ  out-of-school  young  adults  ages  16-25;  set  up  to  conduct 
projects  on  public  lands  or  public  institutions;  and  set  up  to  involve  residential 
crews,  non-residential  crews  or  both. 

State  and  local  summer  corps  programs  are  often:  Managed  by  a  state  department 
in  cooperation  with  local  agencies,  such  as  Service  Delivery  Areas  or  parks  depart- 
ments; funded  through  state  funds  and,  especially,  federal  JTPA  funds;  designed  to 
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operate  for  8-12  weeks  on  a  small  number  of  projects;  and  designed  to  employ  youth 
as  young  as  14  in  non-residential  settings. 

Year-round  urban  corps  programs  are  often:  Funded  by  a  broad  mix  of  federal, 
state  and  local  government  funds,  as  well  as  private  sources  and  fee-for-service  con- 
tracts; designea  to  employ  out-of-school  young  adults  ages  16-25;  set  up  to  conduct 
projects  ranging  from  human  service  to  conservation;  operated  as  non-profit  organi- 
zations or  as  part  of  larger  non-profit  organizations;  set  up  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  city  and  state  governments;  and  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
education  and  support  services  to  corpsmembers. 

What  Is  NASCC? 

The  National  Association  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps  is  the  membership 
organization  for  youth  corps  programs.  Since  its  founding  m  1985,  NASCC  has 
served  as  an  advocate,  central  reference  point  and  source  of  assistance  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  state  and  local  youth  corps  around  the  country. 

NASCC's  primary  mission  is  two-fold:  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  existing  youth 
corps  programs  and  to  promote  the  development  of  new  ones.  To  accomplish  this 
NASCC:  provides  written  and  on-site  technical  assistance  to  new  and  operating 
corps  and  those  in  the  planning  stages;  maintains  an  Information  Clearin^ouse  on 
youth  corps  policies,  programs  and  practices,  as  well  as  the  overall  status  of  the 
youth  corps  field;  sponsors  an  Annual  Conference  for  youth  corps  staff  and  coips- 
members;  undertakes  a  wide  range  of  policy  development  and  public  affairs  activi- 
ties to  bring  the  value  of  youth  corps  to  the  attention  of  policymakers,  the  media, 
the  philanthropic  community  and  general  public;  organizes  professional  development 
worKshops  for  corps  program  directors  and  other  staff  on  a  range  of  policy,  program 
and  management  topics;  participates  in  national  coalitions  such  as  the  Wonting 
Group  on  National  and  Community  Service  Policy  and  the  National  Youth  Employ- 
ment Coalition;  and  publishes  an  annual  Youth  Corps  Profiles,  a  quarterly  news- 
letter— ^Youth  Can! — and  other  information  bulletins  on  issues  of  importance  to  the 
field. 

NASCC  is  a  non-profit  corporation  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  which  is  com- 

Sosed  of  corps  program  directors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  prominent  citizens. 
fASCC  receives  support  from  membership  dues  and  registration  fees,  as  well  as 
from  foundations  and  corporations,  including  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 
Fund,  the  William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation,  the  W.K.  KeUogg  Foundation,  the 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation  and  the  Xerox  Corporation. 

[Additional  material  is  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee,] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  Brock 

Good  morning.  I  am  Thomas  Brock,  Research  Associate  at  the  Manpower  Dem- 
onstration Reseeirch  Corporation  (MDRC).  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  on  findings  from  MDRC's  research  on  Unpaid  Work  Experi- 
ence programs  for  welfare  recipients,  and  the  lessons  that  such  research  gives  aoout 
the  design  and  implementation  of  future  efforts  to  provide  jobs  to  welfare  recipients. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  definition.  Unpaid  Work  Experience  involves  assigning  wel- 
fare recipients — specifically,  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)— to  community  service  jobs,  either  in  government  or  the  private  nonprofit 
sector,  as  a  condition  of  public  assistance.  Participants  in  Unpaid  Work  Experience 
do  not  receive  any  compensation  other  than  their  welfare  check,  though  they  may 
receive  support  services  Uke  child  care  and  transportation  payments.  Sometimes 
Unpaid  Work  Experience  is  called  "workfare,"  but  I  will  avoid  this  term,  since  this 
label  is  often  used  to  describe  mandatory  job  search,  education,  training,  or  other 
activities  for  AFDC  recipients.  Unpaid  Work  Experience  strictly  involves  working  for 
welfare  benefits. 

In  some  Unpaid  Work  Experience  programs,  the  number  of  hours  that  individuals 
are  assigned  to  a  job  is  detennined  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  individual's  wel- 
fare check  by  mimmum  wage.  The  duration  of  the  work  assignment  can  be  as  long 
as  an  individual  receives  APDC.  In  other  programs,  welfare  recipients  may  be  as- 
signed to  worii  20  hours  per  week,  regaroless  of  the  amount  of  the  AFDC  grant; 
these  programs  typically  limit  work  assignments  to  3  months. 

Although  Unpaid  Work  Experience  programs  have  existed  in  various  forms  since 
the  19608,  they  are  once  again  in  the  spotlight  as  a  possible  option  for  welfare  re- 
form. In  particular,  some  policjrmakers  have  proposed  that  Unpaid  Work  Experience 
could  be  required  at  the  end  of  two  yeau^  on  welfare,  after  recipients  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  education  and  training  services.  Other  policy- 
makers have  suggested  that  Unpaid  Work  Experience  should  be  given  greater  prom- 
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inence  in  the  currently-operating  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
(JOBS)  programs,  where  joD  search,  basic  education,  and  occupational  training  now 
tend  to  receive  the  most  emphasis. 

Supporters  of  Unpaid  Work  Experience  argue  that  it  might  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

First,  it  could  introduce  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  the  welfare  system.  In  other 
words,  it  might  require  AFDC  recipients  to  "give  back"  something  to  the  public 
in  exchange  Tor  the  benefits  they  receive. 

Second,  it  could  allow  valuable  community  work  to  be  performed.  In  an  era 
of  tight  fiscal  resources.  Unpaid  Work  Experience  might  address  public  needs 
that  otherwise  would  go  unmet. 

Third,  it  might  increase  the  employability  of  welfare  recipients  by  teaching 
them  basic  woS  habits  (such  as  punctuality  and  getting  along  with  others),  and 
perhaps  specific  occupational  skills  as  well.  It  might  also  provide  experience 
that  welfare  recipients  could  list  on  a  job  application. 

Fourth,  it  could  reduce  welfare  rolls  and  costs,  either  by  providing  welfare  re- 
cipients with  the  experience  they  need  to  obtain  unsubsidized  work;  deterring 
people  from  remaining  on  welftu*  so  that  they  can  avoid  the  work  requirement; 
or  'Smoking  out"  those  who  may  already  have  employment  that  they  are  not 
rejwrting  to  the  welfare  department. 

During  the  1980s,  MDRC  conducted  a  number  of  evaluations  that  help  to  shed 
light  on  the  extent  to  which  Unpaid  Work  Experience  programs  can  achieve  these 
objectives.  These  evaluations  were  unusually  rigorous:  ETligible  AFDC  recipients 
were  randomly  assigned  into  different  groups,  with  some  people  assigned  to  a  pro- 
gram group  that  could  attend  Unpaid  Work  Experience  (and  possibly  other  activi- 
ties), and  other  people  assigned  to  a  control  groiip  that  could  not  participate  in  Un- 
paid Work  Experience  (or  other  services).  The  difference  in  welfare  and  employment 
outcomes  between  program  and  control  group  members  yields  a  reliable  estimate  of 
program  achievements,  since  the  control  group  represents  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  welfare  recipients  if  there  were  no  Unpaid  Work  Experience  program. 

All  of  MDRC's  evaluations  were  conducted  on  "real"  programs  operated  by  state 
or  local  welfare  departments.  There  were  9  studies  altogether.i  All  of  the  evalua- 
tions provided  data  on  the  implementation,  participation  patterns,  and  (in  most 
cases)  costs  of  Unpaid  Work  Experience;  3  of  these  studies — in  West  Virginia;  San 
Diego,  CaUfomia;  and  Cook  County  (Chicago),  Illinois — also  were  designed  to  isolate 
the  effects  of  Unpaid  Work  Experience  on  AFDC  recipients'  earnings  and  welfare 

payments.  .       r    i   n 

I  will  turn  now  to  5  major  cpestions  that  are  often  asked  about  Unpaid  Work  Ex- 
perience, and  the  answers  indicated  by  MDRC's  research. 

First,  is  Unpaid  Work  Experience  feasible  to  operate? 

The  answer  from  MDRC's  evaluations  is  S^es."  All  of  the  state  and  local  welfare 
agencies  that  we  studied  were  able  to  implement  an  Unpaid  Work  Experience  pro- 
gram and  to  enforce  a  reciprocal  obligation:  that  is,  work  in  exchange  for  welfare. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  caveat  to  this  finding.  With  the  exception  of  West 
Virginia — which  maintained  an  enrollment  level  of  over  1,900  during  the  course  of 
the  evaluation — most  of  the  programs  were  run  at  a  very  small  scale.  After  West 
Virginia,  Cook  County's  program  was  the  second  largest,  with  nearly  400  filled  posi- 
tions; the  other  programs  were  smaller  still. 

Why  were  the  programs  so  small?  In  part,  it  was  because  they  were  designed  and 
targeted  in  a  way  that  minimized  the  number  of  people  who  could  participate.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  programs  we  studied,  for  example,  excluded  AFDC  recipients  who  had 
pre-school  age  children.  Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  West  Virginia,  all  of  the 
programs  placed  Unpaid  Work  Experience  after  an  initial  activity  like  job  search, 
or  offered  Unpaid  Work  Experience  as  one  of  several  activities  clients  could  choose, 
thereby  limiting  the  number  of  people  who  participated  in  Unpaid  Work  Experience. 
Finally,  although  nearly  all  of  the  programs  were  mandatory — meaning  that  welfare 
benefits  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  clients  assigned  to  Unpaid  Work  Experi- 
ence did  not  attend  their  assignments — the  programs  varied  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  enforced  the  participation  requirement. 


iThe  9  studies  were  of  the  Arkansas  WORK  pix^ram;  the  San  Diego,  California  Job  Search 
and  Work  Experience  Demonstration;  the  San  Diego,  California  Saturation  Work  Initiative 
Model  (SWIM);  the  California  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence  (GAIN  program;  the  Cook 
County,  Illinois  WIN  Demonstration;  the  Maine  Training  Opportunities  in  the  Private  Sector 
(TOPS)  program;  the  Baltimore,  Maryland  OPTIONS  program;  the  Virginia  Employment  Serv- 
ices Priagram;  and  the  West  Virginia  Community  Work  Experience  Fhx^ram. 
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The  small  scale  of  the  programs  was  also  explained  by  operational  and  political 
considerations.  Most  of  the  pron-ams  were  constrained  in  the  number  of  staff  and 
other  resources  they  had  avaUable  to  run  Unpaid  Work  Experience.  Smaller-scale 
programs  are  also  easier  to  implement,  particularly  because  Unpaid  Work  Experi- 
ence has  tended  not  to  be  a  popular  activity  among  welfare  advocacy  groups  (who 
have  viewed  these  programs  as  exploitative  of  weliare  recipients)  or  public  service 
employees'  unions  (who  have  regarded  unpaid  workers  as  a  threat  to  regular,  paid 
stafO.  Notably,  in  the  Cook  County  program,  the  welfare  department  developed  no 
worksites  in  state,  county,  or  City  of  Chicago  governmental  oflices,  specifically  in 
deference  to  public  service  employees'  unions.  All  of  Cook  County's  worksites  were 
in  the  conununity-based  nonprofit  sector. 

Finally,  an  important  factor  limiting  the  scale  of  Unpaid  Work  Experience  pro- 
grams was  the  clients  themselves.  Not  all  welfare  recipients  were  ready  or  able  to 
work,  even  in  low  skilled  jobs.  Program  staff  exempted  clients  who  lacked  basic  lit- 
eracy, could  not  make  child  care  or  transportation  arrangements,  had  physical  or 
emotional  problems,  or  seemed  unmotivated.  Some  clients  also  simply  refused  to 
participate,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  their  welfare  benefits  reduced.  The  percent- 
age of  clients  in  the  mandatory  programs  who  faUed  to  go  to  their  work  assignments 
without  good  cause  ranged  between  5  and  15  percent,  based  on  program  sanctioning 
data. 

Second,  can  Unpaid  Work  Experience  provide  meaningful  work? 

In  the  programs  studied  by  MDRC,  the  answer  is  once  again  "yes."  The  jobs  were 
generally  entry-level  positions  in  maintenance,  clerical  work,  park  service,  or  human 
services.  Examples  of  the  types  of  jobs  participants  held  include  the  following:  office 
aides  and  receptionists  for  a  community  nonprofit  agency;  mail  clerics  for  city  agen- 
cies; assistants  in  day  care  programs  for  imildren  or  Handicapped  adults;  street 
sweeper  for  the  public  works  department;  and  gardeners  in  city  parks. 

MDRC  conducted  surveys  of  worksite  participants  and  supervisors  and  found  that 
both  groups  held  generally  positive  views  about  the  assignments.  A  lar^e  majority 
of  participants  in  all  of  the  study  sites  responded  that  they  liked  their  jobs  overall 
and  looked  forward  to  coming  to  work.  Most  participants  also  thought  the  work  re- 
quirement was  ^air,"  though  they  believed  the  employer  got  the  better  end  of  the 
banjain  and  would  have  preferred  regular,  paid  jobs.  Woresite  supervisors  judged 
the  work  that  participants  performed  to  be  important,  and  reported  that  partici- 
pants were  as  productive  as  comparable  entry-level  employees  in  their  organiza- 
tions. However,  the  supervisors  did  not  think  that  the  work  assignments  enabled 
participants  to  acquire  new  occupational  skills.  These  findings  indicate  that  Unpaid 
Work  Experience  was  not  necessarily  punitive  or  exploitative,  as  some  critics  feared; 
but  neither  did  it  teach  people  new  occupational  skills,  as  some  proponents  claimed. 
Rather,  the  truth  seemed  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  participant  and  supervisor  attitudes  about  Unpaid 
Work  Experience  could  be  quite  different  if  it  were  implemented  on  a  much  larger 
scale — or  if  the  participation  requirement  were  much  longer — than  in  the  programs 
MDRC  studied.  For  example,  if  welfare  agencies  truly  required  everyone  who  was 
left  on  AFDC  at  the  end  of  2  years  to  go  to  a  woritsite  or  lose  their  benefits,  welfare 
recipients'  attitudes  toward  Unpaid  Work  mi^t  be  considerably  less  positive.  Wel- 
fare agencies  might  also  have  difficulty  creating  enough  meaningful  work  assign- 
ments if  a  job  had  to  be  found  for  everyone  left  on  the  rolls  at  2  years,  particularly 
because  these  welfare  recipients  would  tend  to  be  low-skiUed  and  might  face  signifi- 
cant personal  barriers  to  working. 

Third,  does  Unpaid  Work  Experience  increase  earnings  and  reduce  welfare  depend- 
ency? 

The  three  programs  in  which  MDRC  was  able  to  isolate  the  effects  of  Unpaid 
Work  Experience — in  San  Diego,  Cook  County,  and  West  Virginia — generally  did  not 
produce  significant  earnings  gains  or  reductions  in  welfare  payments.  The  one  ex- 
ception was  for  the  predominantly  female,  single  parent  AFuC  applicant  group  in 
San  Diego,  who  were  randomly  assigned  to  a  program  group  that  received  joo  search 
assist£mce  followed  by  Unpaid  Work  Emerience.  Over  15  months  following  random 
assignment,  these  AFDC  applicants  had  a  statistically  significant  increase  in  earn- 
ings of  $700  over  a  no-service  control  group,  and  a  ^50  increase  in  earnings  over 
a  second  program  group  that  received  job  search  services,  but  no  Unpaid  Work  Ex- 
perience. Hence,  AFDC  applicants  in  San  Diego  who  could  attend  Unpaid  Work  Ex- 
perience earned  more  than  those  who  could  not  participate. 

In  contrast  to  this  positive  finding  for  single  parent  applicants,  the  same  San 
Diego  program  did  not  produce  significant  earnings  gains  for  the  mostly-male  heads 
of  2-parent  AFDC-UP  cases.  Likewise,  neither  the  Cook  County  nor  the  West  Vir- 
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ginia  Unpaid  Work  Experience  program  led  to  significant  earnings  increases  for 
mostly-female  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients.  And  in  none  of  the  studies  sites — 
including  San  Diego — were  there  significant  reductions  in  welfare  payments  that 
were  attributable  to  Unpaid  Work  Experience. 

In  sum,  though  we  only  have  a  few  studies  to  draw  from,  the  findings  do  not  sug- 
gest that  Unpaid  Work  Experience  is  an  effective  means  of  increasing  earnings  or 
reducing  welfare  payments — at  least  not  as  operated  during  the  1980s.  It  is  possible 
that  if  Unpaid  Work  Experience  were  structured  to  provide  more  occupational  skills 
development — or  if  it  were  followed  up  by  job  search  assistance  (instead  of  merely 
preceded  by  job  search,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  these  programs) — participants 
might  be  lietter  able  to  capitalize  on  their  experience,  and  significant  earnings  ef- 
fects could  be  detected.  It  is  also  possible  that  Unpaid  Work  Experience  could  lead 
to  significant  reductions  in  welfare  payments  if  it  were  run  as  a  much  more  manda- 
tory or  onerous  program.  For  instance,  welfare  recipients  mi^t  be  more  inclined  to 
go  off  welfare  ii  they  knew  that  the  work  requirement  was  unavoidable  and  long- 
lasting,  as  might  be  the  case  under  a  time-limited  welfare  program. 

Fourth,  what  does  Unpaid  Work  Experience  cost? 

By  definition,  there  is  no  payment  of  wages  to  participants  in  Unpaid  Work  Expe- 
rience; welfare  recipients  work  for  the  benefits  they  are  already  receiving.  Despite 
this  fact,  there  are  programmatic  costs  involved  in  worksite  development;  client  in- 
take, assignment,  and  monitoring;  and  support  services,  such  as  child  care  and 
transportation  payments.  Added  together,  tnese  ejcpenses  can  be  substantial.  In 
1993  dollars,  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  an  Unpaid  Work  Experience  position  filled 
in  the  programs  studied  by  MDRC  ranged  from  about  $  1,100  to  $7,000. 

The  wi<fe  variation  in  program  costs  was  due  largely  to  differences  in  program  de- 
sign, targeting,  and  scale.  For  example,  only  one  program  (in  Arkansas)  included 
AFDC  recipients  with  pre-school  age  children;  consequently,  this  program  had  some 
of  the  highest  child  care  costs,  and  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  overall.  Some  pro- 
grams invested  considerably  more  in  worksite  development  and  participant  monitor- 
ing than  others;  the  more  attention  paid  to  these  activities,  the  more  expensive  the 
program.  Staff  salaries  varied  significantly  in  the  difierent  study  locations — higher 
in  urban  areas,  for  example,  and  lower  in  rural — thereby  affecting  program  costs. 
And  there  appeared  to  be  economies  of  scale:  The  largest  programs  (in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Cook  County)  had  the  lowest  costs,  while  the  smallest  programs  had  high- 
er costs.  We  do  not  know,  however,  whether  there  might  be  diseconomies  associated 
with  running  extremely  large-scale  Unpaid  Work  Experience  programs,  as  mi^t  be 
the  case  if  Unpaid  Work  Experience  were  required  of  everyone  left  on  welfare  at 
2  years. 

MDRC's  analysis  of  the  costs  of  the  1980s  programs  suggests  that  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  an  Unpaid  Work  Experience  position  falls  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $4,000  (in  1993  dollars),  exclusive  of  child  care.  One  strategy  to 
minimize  child  care  costs  might  be  to  target  AFDC  recipients  with  school-age  chil- 
dren, and  to  set  work  hours  during  times  that  children  are  normaUy  attending 
school,  with  breaks  in  assignments  scheduled  during  school  holidays  ana  vacations. 

Fifth,  is  there  research  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  large-scale  community  work  pro- 
gram for  welfare  recipients  can  be  implemented? 

As  indicated  previously,  only  one  of  the  Unpaid  Work  Experience  programs  stud- 
ied by  MDRC!— West  Virginia's — can  truly  be  considered  a  large-scale  program.  The 
Unpaid  Work  positions  were  mostly  filled  by  men  on  AFDC-UP.2  Achieving  high 
participation  was  an  explicit  goal  in  West  Virginia,  and  special  funding  was  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  state  welfare  agency  had  a  long  history  of  run- 
ning work  programs  of  this  type.  Indeed,  in  a  state  where  unemployment  rates  have 
tended  to  l^  high.  Unpaid  Work  Experience  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  near-equivalent 
of  a  public  works  program,  and  enjoyed  considerable  support. 

Even  with  strong  backing,  however,  there  may  be  practical  limitations  to  the  scale 
at  which  Unpaid  Work  programs  can  operate.  New  York  City's  experience  during 
the  1980s  provides  a  sobering  example.  Mayor  Edward  Koch  was  a  strong  and  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Unpaid  Work  Experience,  and  ran  one  of  the  largest  such  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  Still,  at  its  peak  the  New  York  City  program  enrolled  7,500 
participants,  out  of  a  mandatory  adult  AFDC  recipient  population  of  approximately 


2  Note  that  the  previously-mentioned  findings  on  welfare  and  earnings  impacts  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  on  for  only  women  on  AFDC,  not  for  men  on  AFDC-UP.  The  research  design  for  men 
on  AFDC-UP  addressed  different  questions,  focusing  largely  on  the  implementation  of  a  "satura- 
tion" program  in  which  the  goal  was  to  enroll  fis  many  men  into  Unpaid  Work  Experience  as 
possible.  The  research  design  for  AFDC-UP  recipients  did  not  involve  random  assignment  and 
produced  less  conclusive  evidence  than  the  eval""Hon  conducted  on  AFDC  recipients. 
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125,000.  Given  that  the  total  paid  municipal  workforce  is  over  300,000,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  objective  of  finding  an  Unpaid  Work  Experience  position  for  every 
mandatory  welfare  recipient  in  New  York  City  would  be  tantamount  to  increasing 
the  number  of  city  workers  by  about  one-third. 

Moving  beyond  Unpaid  Work  Experience,  other  MDRC  research — specifically,  the 
evaluation  of  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Project  (YTEPP) — provides  some 
evidence  that  government  agencies  can  create  meaningful  jobs  on  a  large  scale.  Op- 
erated between  1978  and  1980,  YIEPP  was  the  nation's  first  and,  to  date,  only  effort 
to  run  a  guarsinteed  jobs  program.  The  program  offered  minimum  wage  jobs,  part- 
time  during  the  school  year  and  fuUtime  during  the  summer,  to  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  who  were  from  low-income  households,  on  the  condition  that  they 
remained  in  or  returned  to  hi^  school  (or  its  equivalent)  and  met  academic  and 
ob  performance  standards.  The  job  offer  was  extended  as  an  entitlement  to  all  eligi- 
le  youths  in  17  demonstration  areas  across  the  country,  including  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  sites.  Prime  sponsors  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  (CETA)  were  charged  with  operating  the  program.  Unlike  the  Unpaid  Work 
Experience  programs  described  earlier,  some  of  the  YTEPP  worksites  were  located 
in  the  private,  for-profit  sector.  Participants  in  YTEPP  were  paid  wages  that  were 
fully  subsidized  by  the  federal  government. 

MDRC's  evaluation  of  YTEPP  concluded  that  program  operators  delivered  on  the 
job  guarantee.  They  developed  an  adequate  number  of  jobs  to  keep  up  with  the  flow 
of  enrollees,  and  provided  a  total  of  45  million  hours  of  work  for  more  than  76,000 
youths.  Most  of  the  jobs  were  typical  entry-level  positions,  with  the  largest  cat- 
egories being  clerical,  building  maintenance,  and  community  recreation  aides.  In  an 
extensive  study  of  program  worksites,  MDRC  researchers  concluded  that  most  of  the 
YIEPP  worksites  were  of  good  quality,  not  "make  work."  Youths  were  generally  kept 
busy;  they  were  satisfied  with  their  assignments;  and  their  supervisors  valued  their 
work.  The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  conducted  a  separate  audit  of  worksite 
quality,  and  reached  similar  conclusions. 

What  accounts  for  YTEPPs  success  in  implementing  a  job  guarantee  for  disadvan- 
taged youth?  The  research  suggests  several  factors: 

There  was  adequate  funding  to  make  the  job  guarantee  real.  This  did  not 
come  cheaply;  overall,  during  the  2  and  one-half  years  of  the  demonstration, 
$224.3  million  was  spent  on  program  operations  in  the  17  demonstration  sites, 
with  63  percent  of  that  amount  going  to  participant  wages.  In  1980  dollars,  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  youth  in  the  program  tor  one  year  varied  from  under  $3,500 
in  the  site  with  the  lowest  cost,  to  over  $6,100  in  the  site  with  the  hi^est  cost. 
The  inclusion  of  private  sector  worksites  contributed  to  the  program's  ability 
to  provide  quality  work  experience  positions.  Private  sector  cooperation  would 
not  have  been  possible,  however,  without  the  wage  subsidy. 

The  CETA  prime  sponsors  generally  had  the  necessary  managerial  experience 
and  organizational  relationships — particularly  with  the  private  sector — to  de- 
velop large  numbers  of  woitsites.  Importantly,  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  han- 
dled the  payroll  and  other  program  paperworic  responsibilities,  thereby  mini- 
mizing the  administrative  burdens  on  worksites. 

There  was  broad-based  support  in  most  of  the  demonstration  sites  for  the 
Youth  Entitlement  approach.  CETA  prime  sponsors,  mayors  and  other  elected 
officials,  school  administrators,  employers,  and  others  in  the  community  were 
all  committed  to  the  objective  of  guaranteeing  jobs  for  low-income  youth.  In- 
deed, a  high  level  of  community  support,  combined  with  managerial  capacity 
and  other  factors,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  17  demonstra- 
tion sites  out  of  the  approximately  150  communities  nationwide  that  applied  to 
be  in  the  project. 
Some  of  these  conditions  would  almost  certainly  be  different  in  running  a  massive 
work  program  for  welfare  recipients.  For  example,  any  effort  to  provide  jobs  for  ev- 
eryone left  on  AFDC  at  the  end  of  2  vears  would  have  to  be  conceived  and  imple- 
mented on  a  much  larger  scale  than  YIEPP.  It  is  also  the  case  that  worii  programs 
for  welfare  recipients  have  tended  to  be  more  controversial  than  youth  employment 
programs.  Nonetheless,  the  factors  listed  above — adequate  funding;  a  broad-based 
job  development  strategy  (possibly  including  the  private  sector);  managerial  exper- 
tise and  linkages  with  employers;  and  widespread  political,  administrative,  and  pub- 
lic support — would  seem  to  be  essential  ingredients  for  any  large-scale  job  creation 
effort  for  AFDC  recipients  to  succeed,  regardless  of  whether  the  approach  is  Unpaid 
Work  or  paid  community  service  employment. 
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Statement  of  Audrey  Rowe 


Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Audrey  Rowe.  I  am  Jhe  commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Social 
Services.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  (APWA).  APWA  is  a  64-year-old  nonprofit,  bipartisan  organization 
that  represents  all  of  the  state  human  service  departments  plus  local  welfare 
agencies  and  individual  members. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  very  important  issue  of 
public  sector  job  creation.  It  is  an  issue  central  to  the  upcoming  welfare  reform 
debate,  and  one  I  know  that  is  of  primary  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
work  of  this  subcommittee. 

In  my  testimony  today,  1  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  APWA's 
recommendations  for  reform  of  the  welfare  system  released  at  a  press  conference 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  two  weeks  ago.  The  recommendations  are  the  culmination  of 
a  year's  work  by  APWA's  Task  Force  on  Self-Sufficiency,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  would  also  like  to  specifically  address  those  recommendations  from 
our  recommendations  on  job  creation  and  then  discuss  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead 
in  creating  community  service  and  Community  Work  Experience  (CWEP)  jobs  for 
AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation. 

APWA  Task  Force  on  Self-SufTiciency  Recommendations 

On  January  11,  1994,  APWA  released  a  series  of  recommendatiors  that  state  and 
local  human  service  administrators  see  as  the  critical  next  steps  in  restructuring  the 
welfare  system.  The  recommendations  represent  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  a 
broadly  diverse  group  representing  the  variety  of  state  views  on  welfare  policy. 
Our  Task  Force  includes  commissioners  from  many  of  the  states—including  my 
own—that  have  undertaken  or  plan  to  undertake  demonstration  projects  through  the 
federal  waiver  process.  The  APWA  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  first 
bipartisan  recommendations  for  welfare  reform  in  the  current  welfare  debate. 
We  hope  they  will  not  be  the  last  bipartisan  recommendations  you  will  receive. 

Our  recommendations  reward  and  support  hard  work.  Under  our  proposal, 
everyone  is  required  to  do  something  with  the  goal  of  using  welfare  as  a  temporary 
source  of  support.  There  will  be  penalties  for  those  AFDC  parents  who  fail  to  take 
their  responsibilities  seriously.  No  one  is  penalized,  however,  if  resources  aren't 
available  or  if  jobs  do  not  exist. 

Agreement  of  Mutual  Responsibility 

Our  proposal  is  based  on  the  premise  that  welfare  should  reflect  mutual 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  welfare  agency.  When  applying  for 
AFDC  the  parent  must  sign  what  we  are  calling  "an  Agreement  of  Mutual 
Responsibility."  If  the  parent  refuses  to  sign  the  agreement,  the  application 
process  stops.  The  parent  would  not  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
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In  signing  the  agreement  both  parties  enter  into  a  contract.  The  welfare  agency 
agrees  to  provide  financial  assistance  and  the  individual  agrees  to  participate  in: 
(1)  an  assessment  of  his/her  education  and  literacy  needs,  work  experience, 
strengths  and  interests,  and  personal  circumstances;  and  (2)  the  development  of  an 
employability  plan  outlining  goals  for  employment,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
parent  and  the  agency  in  meeting  these  goals,  and  the  specific  steps  to  be 
undertaken. 

Basic  Elements  of  the  Program 

We  propose  a  three-phase  program,  building  on  the  current  Job  Opportimities  and 
Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  Training  program  in  which,  within  90  days  of  eligibility 
determination,  all  APDC  recipients  will  be  required  to  participate  in  mandatory  job 
search  in  combination  with: 

•  A  JOBS  preparation  phase;  or 

•  Up  to  a  limit  of  two  years  in  a  JOBS  career-focused  education  and 
training  phase;  and/or 

•  A  JOBS  mandatory  work  phase  in  which  AFDC  parents  would  be 
required  to  work  in  an  xmsubsidized  private-or  public  sector  job,  with 
CWEP  available  as  a  last  resort  for  those  who  complete  JOBS  and  are 
unable  to  locate  unsubsidized  work. 

There  are  no  exemptions  from  participation  in  JOBS  under  our  proposal. 
JOBS  Preparation 

Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  preparation  phase  would  include  those  the  welfare 
agency  believes  have  such  limited  skills  or  whose  personal  circumstances  present 
barriers  to  employment  such  that  they  need  more  than  two  years  of  education  and 
training.  They  could  include  individuals  temporarily  incapacitated  due  to  a 
physical  or  mental  ilbiess  or  because  of  a  substance  abuse  problem;  those  caring 
for  an  incapacitated  adult  or  child  in  the  household;  individuals  with  very  low 
literacy  levels  and  no  recent  work  history;  young  parents  still  in  school,  or  mothers 
of  very  young  children.  These  individuals,  nevertheless,  would  participate  in  an 
activity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  such  as  parenting  skills  training,  regularly 
receiving  necessary  health  or  behavioral  health  care  and  making  progress  on  or 
completing  their  GED  or  high  school  diploma  as  identified  in  their  employability 
plan. 

APWA  is  proposing  a  "graduation  rate"-an  outcome-based  performance  standard 
measuring  parents'  movement  out  of  the  JOBS  preparation  phase-  as  a 
requirement  for  states  to  meet  to  ensure  that  participants  in  JOBS  preparation 
move  on  to  career-focused  education  and  training. 
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Career-Focused  Education  and  Training 

Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  career-focused  education  and  training  phase  are 
those  the  state  believes  will  be  employable  after  up  to  two  years  of  education  and 
training  or  those,  while  they  might  be  considered  for  JOBS  preparation,  volunteer 
to  participate  in  education  and  training.  States  would  operate  the  program  as  they 
do  today— offering  a  fiill  range  of  services  and  activities  to  promote  job  readiness 
and  employment.  Everyone  will  participate  in  job  search.  They  will  be  expected 
to  begin  the  process  of  looking  for  and  going  to  work  from  the  very  beginning. 
Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  individuals  obtain  employment  without  having  to  face  a 
mandatory  work  obligation. 

Mandatory  Work  Requirement 

After  two  years  in  education  and  training  participants  will  be  required  to  work. 
Our  highest  priority  is  thai  these  individuals  work  in  unsubsidized  employment 
in  the  private  or  public  sectors.  We  call  for  a  variety  of  approaches  to  ensure  that 
this  happens,  and  I  will  detail  those  for  you  in  a  few  moments. 

For  those  not  working  in  unsubsidized  employment,  we  recommend  placement  in 
Community  Work  Experience,  but  only  as  a  last  resort.  As  stated  in  our  report, 
"While  administrators  anticipate  a  significant  expansion  of  CWEP  because  of  the 
increased  numbers  of  AFDC  parents  requL-ed  to  participate  in  preemployment  or 
employment  activities,  they  note  that  it  will  have  limited  value  for  parents  who  are 
job  ready  and  have  previous  work  experience." 

Individuals  working  at  least  20  hours  per  week  are  considered  meeting  the 
mandatory  work  requirement  under  our  proposal.  Those  working  at  least  20  hours 
per  week  and  still  receiving  AFDC  will  continue  to  receive  child  care,  support 
services  and  other  employment  and  training  assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
stay  employed.  If  a  parent  cannot  find  work  and  agency  resources  are  not 
available  to  support  a  parent's  satisfactory  participation  in  a  work  activity, 
including  CWEP,  the  mandatory  work  requirement  will  not  be  imposed. 

Penalties 

I  want  to  underscore  that  sufficient  federal  and  state  resources  must  be  provided  to 
ensure  those  participating  in  any  phase  of  JOBS  can  meet  the  requirements  for 
satisfactory  participation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  AFDC  parents  fail  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  their  employability  plan  or  comply  with  the  plan  as  required 
we  propose  a  penalty  reducing  the  family's  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
benefit  by  25  percent.  We  believe  such  a  penalty  is  realistic  and  necessary  for  any 
parent  who  fails  to  take  their  responsibility  seriously. 

Other  Policy  Priority  A  reasfor  APWA 

The  report  also  addresses  issues  of  prevention  and  cross-system  collaboration.  It 
takes  the  challenge  of  reform  beyond  the  welfare  system.  The  center-piece  of  our 
proposal  is  work,  but  the  goal  of  true  reform  cannot  be  fiilly  achieved  if  we  do  not 
"make  work  pay",  including  enactment  of  health  care  reform  that  ensures  universal 
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health  care  coverage,  access  to  quality  child  care  options,  and  making  sure  that 
everyone  who  is  eligible  takes  fiill  advantage  of  the  expansions  in  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  recently  enacted  by  Congress.  As  President  Clinton  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  on  Tuesday  15  million  people  will  be  lifted  out  of 
poverty  as  a  result  of  this  expansion.  We  must  make  sure  that  everyone  does  so. 

We  must  improve  the  establishment  of  paternity  and  the  enforcement  and 
collection  of  child  support  with  particular  attention  focused  on  improving 
interstate  enforcement  of  child  support.  Currently,  the  easiest  way  to  avoid  child 
support  is  merely  to  move  to  another  state.  We  call  specifically  for  states  to 
provide  uniform  rules  for  jurisdiction  of  orders  through  the  Uniform  Interstate 
Family  Support  Act  (UIFSA),  a  model  law  developed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

We  also  call  for  expanded  funding  and  improved  access  to  available  federal  funds 
for  the  current  JOBS  program—both  before  and  after  welfare  reform  legislation  is 
enacted  and  implemented  by  states.  In  addition,  we  should  act  now  to  simplify 
and  coordinate  existing  public  assistance  programs.  In  doing  so,  our  report  calls 
for  enactment  of  57  legislative  and  regulatory  proposals  for  simplification  and 
coordination  of  AFDC  and  food  stamps  identified  by  state  and  local  administrators 
through  the  APWA  National  Council  of  State  Human  Service  Administrators. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  die  majority  of  states  are  pursuing  state- 
based  reforms  of  the  welfare  system  throu^  waivers  of  federal  laws  and 
regulations.  Congress  created  this  mechanism  to  encourage  state  experimentation 
and  innovation.  We  believe  a  number  of  the  waivers  now  being  granted  to  states 
by  HHS  and  USDA  should  not  have  to  meet  the  tests  of  cost  neutrality  and 
experimental  design.  We  call  for  more  flexibility  within  the  current  process, 
including  allowing  states  to  use  the  state  plan  process  to  implement  changes  in 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  programs. 

Job  Creation 

Our  proposal  emphasizes  the  need  for  employment  that  results  in  family  self- 
sufficiency  as  the  successful  endpoint  for  both  client  and  agency  efforts.  We 
underscore  the  preference  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector— the  primary  source  of 
our  Nation 's  economic  growth  and  development 

We  recognize  the  lack  of  private  sector  jobs  available  today  for  many  Americans 
who  are  poor.  We  therefore  call  for  creation  of  a  new,  adequately  funded  job 
creation  strategy  to  support  employment  of  low  income  individuals  in  the  private 
sector.  We  propose  targeting  75  percent  of  the  new  jobs  created  under  this  new 
initiative  to  JOBS  graduates  and  25  percent  to  unemployed  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults. 

We  believe  that  under  an  adequately  funded  welfare  reform  program,  expansion  of 
on-the-job  training,  work  supplementation,  and  the  use  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  can  serve  as  useful  tools  in  the  placement  of  JOBS  graduates  in  private 
sector  jobs.  We  recognize,  however,  that  these  placement  tools  are  now  used  on  a 
small  scale  and  will  likely  serve  only  to  supplement  other  job  creation  efforts. 
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We  commend  Congress  and  the  President  for  creation  last  year  of  the  National 
Service  Corp.  We  believe  that  National  Service  can  and  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
work  and  education  alternative  for  AFDC  parents  and  their  children.  We  believe, 
however,  that  AFDC  recipients  should  become  a  target  group  under  the  program. 
In  fact,  we  recommend  that  AFDC  recipients  be  identifled  as  a  target  group  in  any 
new  or  reauthorized  community  development,  economic  development,  or  private 
sector  job  creation  program  enacted  by  Congress.  I  believe  such  targeting  is  much 
more  feasible— politically  and  fiscally—than  creating  a  new,  separate  public  service 
jobs  program  for  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation  under 
welfare  reform. 

Comnnunity  Work  Experience 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  much  debate  about  the  efiBcacy  of  CWEP  as  a  primary 
source  of  jobs  for  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation.  Human 
service  administrators  imderstand  the  challenges  posed  by  operating  CWEP,  since 
we  have  been  responsible  for  administering  such  programs.  Our  experience  tells 
us  that  we  must  have  realistic  expectations  about  the  efficacy  of  operating  a  large 
scale  program  as  the  cost  of  CWEP  can  be  high  and  labor  intensive— developing 
worksites,  providing  supervision,  monitoring  and  followup  with  the  employer  and 
the  client,  etc.  We  know  from  the  research  conducted  by  the  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corporation  in  the  1980's  that  CWEP  is  feasible  to 
operate  and  that  participants  and  supervisors  found  the  work  meaningful.  The 
programs  we  have  operated  in  the  past-and  those  studied  by  \fDRC— were  small 
in  scale  with  little  evidence  to  support  that  CWEP  leads  to  consistent  employment 
or  earnings  or  reductions  in  welfare  caseloads  or  costs. 

We  know  there  are  differences  among  states  in  terms  of  their  success  in  identifying 
employers  and  sustaining  a  growing  program.  Our  recent  experience  with 
implementation  of  the  new  work  requirement  under  the  JOBS  program  for  two- 
parent  families  on  AFDC  illustrates  of  the  challenges  of  operating  an  expanding 
CWEP  program.  Some  states  have  found  it  easier  tfian  expected  to  develop  slots, 
but  harder  than  expected  to  fill  them.  Private  nonprofit  organizations  are  eager  for 
manpower,  but  their  needs  don't  always  match  the  skills  of  the  available  pool  of 
workers.  Some  employers  have  become  frustrated  with  attendance  rates,  which 
can  be  low  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  lack  of  transportation  or  child  care 
or  illness  of  the  child  or  adult.  For  other  employers,  CWEP  has  been  a  great 
experience  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 

Some  states  have  found  that  because  of  the  lack  of  liability  insurance  coverage 
employers  are  not  willing  to  accept  CWEP  clients.  The  degree  to  which  this  is  an 
issue  varies  across  states,  but  generally  we  have  found  that  some  state  worker 
compensation  laws  do  not  provide  sufficient  liability  coverage  or  require  purchase 
of  separate  liability  coverage.  Some  states  report  they  do  not  require  separate 
liability  coverage,  but  have  sought  to  purchase  coverage  anyway  only  to  find  that 
state  laws  prohibit  purchasing  or  requiring  employers  to  purchase  such  coverage 
unless  federally  mandated.  Still  others  report  that  private  carriers  who  would 
normally  carry  coverage  for  nonprofits  do  not  want  to  do  so.  Again,  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  large  problem,  but  clearly  one  that  has  surfaced  and  has  been  an 
impediment  in  some  states. 
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For  those  states  with  bargaining  agreements  with  public  sector  unions,  the  use  of 
CWEP  clients  in  state  or  local  government  agencies  has  posed  a  problem.  For 
unions,  concerns  about  displacement  and  use  of  CWEP  clients  performing  work 
covered  under  a  bargaining  agreement  have  led  to  opposition  to  the  program.  For 
some  states,  such  opposition  has  led  to  use  of  nonprofits  almost  entirely  for 
CWEP. 

In  Connecticut  we've  been  able  to  establish  a  new  partnership  between  the  state  of 
Coimecticut  Departments  of  Labor  and  Transportation  and  the  Connecticut 
Employees  Union  Independent  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  100  General 
Assistance  recipients  to  receive  six  months  of  paid  on-the-job  training  in  road  and 
highway  maintenance.  Funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  Subsidized 
Transitional  Employment  Program  (STEP),  the  program  provided  participants  with 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  acquire  a  Commercial  Driver's  License  (CDL) 
and  perform  a  wide  variety  of  public  works  functions.  In  November,  83  recipients 
successfully  completed  the  training  program  and  moved  into  temporary  highway 
maintenance  jobs  with  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The  graduates  will  work 
for  the  Transportation  Department  for  five  months  or  until  they  get  permanent 
positions.  As  vacancies  arise,  the  DOT  will  offer  permanent  positions  to  program 
graduates. 

In  sum,  the  challenges  posed  by  CWEP  are  significant  as  we  move  to  scale.  I 
caution  you  again  against  having  overly  high  expectations  about  the  efficacy  of 
this  approach  in  moving  large  numbers  of  recipients  into  unsubsidized 
employment  or  in  reducing  caseloads  or  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can 
address  some  of  the  impediments  that  limit  the  number  of  potential  worksites  and 
cost  of  operations,  CWEP  can  serve  as  a  structured,  meaningful  work  activity  for 
states,  and  the  AFDC  recipients  facing  a  mandatory  work  obligation. 


Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.    I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


Senator  Simon.  Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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